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NOTES. 


M R. GLADSTONE’S funeral ceremony was impres- 
sive if only on account of the simplicity which 
marked what amounted to a State pageant. The states- 
man was carried to his last resting-place amid every mani- 
festation of popular regret. The status and character of 
the pall-bearers proclaimed the catholicity of the respect 
in which he was held even by his most strenuous political 
opponents. From the Queen downwards, every heart 
went out to Mrs. Gladstone in her bereavement. Her 
Majesty’s letter was that of a woman to a woman; and 
the real pathos of the ceremony on Saturday centred in 
the figure of the widow, whose loneliness was accentuated 
rather than relieved by the universal sympathy. The 
Prince of Wales spontaneously embodied that sympathy 
when he took Mrs. Gladstone’s hand and pressed it to 
his lips. Only one journal in the London press struck 
a jarring note. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” went out of its 
way to point out that the Queen’s references to Mr. 
Gladstone were not equal in cordiality to her words 
about Lord Beaconsfield. Why the Radical organ 
should have insisted upon reminding the world that the 
‘Sovereign was less attached to Mr. Gladstone than to 
any other of her Prime Ministers, the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
best knows. 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” and its Special Commissioner 
have waxed hysterically jubilant, as was to be expected, 
over the conclusion of the agreement between Canada 
and the United States to refer all differences to an 
international commission. The Special Commissioner also 
announces that, in addition to this, a scheme has been 
acreed to for the appointment of a joint commission to 
v tich every pending dispute between England and the 
United States shall be submitted, and that this scheme 
10w only awaits the signature of the English Foreign 
Olfice. The ‘‘ Chronicle’s” memory is very short. We 
romember very well the wild jubilation in which it 
indulged over a former arbitration treaty which the 
United States Senate could not be got to ratify. More- 
over, we have not forgotten the Venezuela business, 
nor Senator Sherman’s dispatch on the Behring Seal 
question. We prefer to the ‘‘Chronicle’s” hysteria 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s cautious statement in the Ottawa 
House of Commons. ‘‘In the past,” he said, ‘our 
relations with our neighbours were not always so 
cordial as they should have been, but perhaps it is just 
as well at this moment not to inquire who is in the 
wrong or who is in the right. The present indications 
are, that in the future amity and peace will prevail 
between the two nations.” 


Meanwhile it is just as well to learn from the ‘‘ New 
York Tribune”. what is the price we are expected to 


pay for American friendship. First, we are to accept | 


the Monroe Doctrine, of course with all that the 


Americans like to make it imply with regard to the Vene- 
zuelan and similar questions. Then we are to consent 
to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, that is 
to say, we are to allow the United States to have sole 
control of the Nicaragua Canal. Thirdly, we are to sup- 
port America in retaining all conquered territories, even 
if we embroil ourselves with other European Powers 
by doing so. And, lastly, since we are Free Traders, 
all advantages which we may obtain in the Far East 
will, of course, be for the benefit of American com- 
merce. What advantages we are to get in return for 
all these favours we are not told, and they are not 
clearly visible to the calculating eye. On the whole, 
the United States seems likely to do very well out of 
the proposed alliance, and we are not surprised at the 
sudden development of cupboard love in the hearts of 
the great American nation. 


In his interview with Reuter’s agent the other day 
Mr. Chauncey Depew was kind enough to confirm our 
view with regard to the character of the friendship of 
the United States. Hitherto the people of these States 
have nursed a strong anti-British sentiment, which 
needed but little to fan it into hostile action. Now 
the Yankees have changed all that, and Mr. Depew 
blabs the secret of this remarkable revulsion of feeling. 
Self-interest, he says, is at the root of this ‘‘ cordial 
friendship,” a naked and shameless self-interest. The 
Americans found themselves confronted by a coalition 
of the European Powers when they threatened Spain 
(‘‘liberate the Cubans” is his gloss), and Great Britain, 
refusing to join the league, ranged herself on the side 
of the United States, That is not exact history, of 
course, but it is the reason given by Mr. Depew for 
‘‘one of the most remarkable changes of popular senti- 
ment of this century.” No doubt it is remarkable. 


And what does Mr. Depew promise us as the out- 
come of this extraordinary friendship? He does not 
believe in a treaty of Alliance. A treaty of Alliance 
might be helpful to Great Britain, but it would not be 
to the interest of the United States. ‘‘1 do not believe 
there can be a treaty of Alliance ; that would mean the 
United States becoming a European as well ‘as an 
Asiatic. Power; and we have no desire, nor is it any 
part of our policy, to become involved in complicated 
questions of European or Asiatic diplomacy. We 
can protect the limited interests we have without 
incurring any such risks.” Just so; the people of the 
United States are prepared, at a moment’s notice, to 
lavish cheap sentiment and a cordial friendship (so- 
called) upon Great Britain. But when it comes to 
taking risks—no, thank you. All that we are promised 


by Mr. Depew, on behalf of the United States, is that 


rt would be with Great Britain i in her 
That is very kind. 
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or six weeks the Statesiand Sp entign, Englage trugg, will 


at war, but so far no decisive blow 
either side. This is an odd result, seeing J 
the combatants prides itself on being able to “‘ lick 
creation” in the shortest conceivable space of time. 
With the exception of Admiral Dewey’s victory at 
Cavite over a vastly inferior force no action of the 
slightest importance has been fought. Even the victory 


in the Philippines came as an embarrassing Surprise to © 


the United States, for in spite of the annihilation of the 


Spanish Pacific fleet the Americans neither. know how | 


to complete their conquest or’ what to do with the 
Philippines when they have conquered them. In Cuban 
waters not a single Spanish ship of war, appears to 
have been captured ; no foothold has been. secured any- 
where on Cuban soil; and the army of invasion is 
apparently still practising the goose-step at Chicka- 
mauga, though more-than a month ago eight large 
steamers were chartered for the purpose of conveying 
it to Cuba. Every two or three days the evening 
papers endeavour to catch our halfpennies with placards 
of a ‘‘ great battle,” but the great battle. always tails 
off into a little firing party. 


The latest ‘‘ battle” of all, that of Santiago de Cuba, 
seems to have been only a little less serious than the 
bombardment of Matanzas where the mule was killed. 
Two little Spanish gunboats seem to have stolen out of 
the harbour in the, twilight and to have. brought the 
whole American fleet into action.. Naturally, the tiny 
gunboats scurried back into shelter at their best pace, 
uninjured in spite of the terrific fire to which. they had 
been exposed, and the American navy scored another 
**victory.””.. We are promised another great battle very 
shortly, but Admiral Cervera seems to be such an adept 


at dodging that we shall not be surprised if Commodore 
Schley finds that he is. not in Santiago Harbour at all. 


What is certain is that interest in the war has entirely 


_petered out, and everybody is patiently waiting the 


inevitable end when Spain abandons the hopeless and 
so far almost bloodless struggle. Surely if the shade 
of any great commander is looking down upon the 
operations he will be tempted to exclaim: ‘‘C’est 
ridicule, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 


For the rest both sides seem to have some difficulty 
in raising the funds to carry on the war—the United 
States because they have too much silver and Spain 
because she has too little. The Revenue Bill is still 
being obstructed. inch by inch by the Silverite party in 
the United States Senate, and when the Bill will be 
passed no one knows, though the war has already cost 
about £,70,000,000. During the week the main discussion 
has, however, been about the annexation of Hawaii, a 
question which by some strange logical process Senator 
Lodge deems germane to the Revenue Bill, but it does 
not seem likely that his amendment in favour of annexa- 
tion will be accepted. The President is in favour of 
annexation, though he disapproves of Senator Lodge’s 
motion. It does not matter much in reality whether 
Hawaii is annexed or not. Mr. Dole, the gentleman 
who appears to be the Government of Hawaii, is 
already practically the agent of the United States and 
has placed Honolulu at their disposal asa nav 


In Spain the rush of people to change bank-notes into 
silver is causing serious embarrassment, since the con- 
tinued drain upon the Bank of Spain: will render it 
unable to assist the Government to carry on the war. 
It is doubtful if the measure passed by the Cortes 
prohibiting the export of silver will provide any remedy, 
but since public feeling in the country is decidedly calm, 
even if it is only with the calmness of despair, the crisis 
may be safely passed. The fears of a revolution are 
practically at an end. Neither the Carlists nor the 
Republicans have found themselves in a position to take 


advantage of Spain’s calamities, But the Spanish 


people are beginning to see the hopelessness of fighting 
an enormously richer and bigger nation, and, were it not 
that they cannot bring themselves to sue for peace’ the 


_end of the war would soon be in sight. Europe is now 


manifestly disinclined to ‘intervene on Spaiti’s behalf, 
but one decisive’ defeat of the Spanish. fleet would 
probably entirely alter the aspect of affairs. When the 


témphto as as 
may be to Spanish pride. Spain may be a poor and de- 
caying nation, but her goodwill is still worth something 
to England, whilst the interested pretences of friendship 
of the United States are worth less than nothing. ‘” 


1:07 Castelar has done no good to the Re- 
publican party in Spain by his attack on the Queen 
Regent in a French magazine. The one-time President 
of the Spanish Republic was a commanding figure in 
his day, but his day is past with that ofall «militant 
Republicanism. The impulses of ’89 and: °48 have 
long ago spent themselves, and though those nations 
which have adopted the Republican form of Govern- 
ment will probably retain it, the spectacle they offer. to 
the world will scarcely persuade other nations to follow 
their example. The future is more likely to see 
the retrogression of Democracy than its advance. 
Sefior Castelar’s comparison of the Queen Regent to 
Marie Antoinette on the eve of the French Revolution 
was as. out-of-date as his political philosophy ‘and 
typical of it. It was besides grossly ungenerous and 
unfair. No one who. has watched impartially ‘the 
conduct of the Queen Regent throughout the crisis in 
the history of her adopted nation can withhold his 
admiration of the dignity and queenliness with which 
she has borne the hardest blows of fate, and her 
respect for Constitutional forms. Certainly the ‘‘ ca- 
balleros””, of Spain will never depose her ,or her son 
to make Sefior Castelar President again of a Spanish 
Republic. 


What will be the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s decease on 
Home Rule, or rather on the Irish Party? . The 
Dillonite Convention in Birmingham did two things. 
It declared in favour of refusing Irish votes to Radical 
candidates who are not pledged to Home Rule, and it 
urged the importance of the reunion of the sections 
of the Nationalist Party, irrespective of. all con- 
siderations of English alliances. No great  per- 
Spicuity is needed to understand that the Anti-Par- 
nellites recognise Home Rule to be as dead as a door 
nail. Even Mr. John Morley admits that. Lord 
Rosebery is the only possible leader of the Radicals, 
and he is too little of the mere politician to pretend 
that Home Rule has a chance of resuscitation. . Where 
Mr. Gladstone failed so egregiously, Lord Rosebery is 
not likely to court even more signal disaster. When the 
Dillonites frankly admit that the game is up, national 
reunion will be a possibility, but under conditions which 
Mr. Dillon will find sufficiently humiliating. Mr. John 
Redmond will be master of the position, and Mr. 
Dillon’s hopes of leadership will be irrevocably crushed. 


Why is it impossible to get information worth having 
from the Board of Agriculture? It is the current legend 
that this Department exists mainly for the purpose of 
collecting and diffusing information ; it certainly does 
nothing else. Yet the Board of Agriculture is about 
the last place to which the experienced inquirer ‘rns 
for intelligence. There has, for example, recently.+ een 
circulated a report that the Russian Government is >ur- 
chasing thirty million quarters of wheat for storia+ in 
its granaries. Now, from various points of view. and 
particularly at the present moment, when the questicn of 
national wheat stores for England is being agitated, 
the truth or falsity of this report should at once be 
ascertained by the Board, and the result published, in 
order to satisfy the public interest on such an impor- 
tant matter. It should not be difficult for the Board 
of Agriculture:to learn the facts; yet it remains in 
ostentatious ignorance, and leaves inquirers to feed 
themselves on rumour, or find out the truth as best they 
cane It is not-wonderfui that Mr. Balfour makes. mis- 
takes when he talks to the House of Commotis about 
the world’s wheat stores. } 


Apologists for the Government’s lack of foreign, policy 
do not seem to make much headway. The “ Fort- 
nightly” does its best this month, in an article indeéfence 


‘of Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy in the Far East... The 


effect of the defence is sought to be heightened. by 


‘anonymity and an editorial note hinting darkly: t 
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hitherto unpublished data; but though the article may 
be inspired, it iscertainly not inspiring. Weare getting 
a little tired of the tale of Russian duplicity ; the com- 
plaint is lachrymose and poor-spirited, besides being 
evidently exaggerated; neither is it altogether con- 
sistent with ‘the cheerful boast which shines through 
Mr. Balfour’s tears to the effect that Russia on the whole 
has made rather a fool of herself, and that England has 
got the best of the bargain. This somewhat conflicting 
tale is retold by the ‘‘ Fortnightly ” reviewer, but it gains 
no strength in the retelling. His conclusion that ourinflu- 
ence in Peking ‘‘ stands higher than it ever did,” is surely 
putting considerable strain even on the licence allowed 
to a Government apologist. The serious point about 
the Chinese question at the present juncture is that we 
have muddled away our chances of getting a good share 
of the new market which the breakdown of Chinese 
power is about to open up to the world’s exploitation. 


The resources of Russian diplomacy in the Far East 
are inexhaustible. News comes from Shanghai that 
first-class merchants in Talien-wan are being forced to 
take out licences amounting to £200 per head per 
annum. If that is true, Russia has taken yet another 
step deliberately calculated to nullify her pledges. 
Such a licence would amount to commercial prohibition 
in Talien-wan, and would be aimed chiefly at the 
British trader. Russia is not ready to do business 
herself, and is determined that no one else shall. She 
does not impose a prohibitory tariff; that would be a 
violation of her word more shameless even than the 
breaking of her promise with regard to Port Arthur. 
She imposes instead conditions which imply that no 
merchant shall settle in Talien-wan, and consequently 
that little or no business will be done. 


Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s transference from St, Peters- 
burg to Constantinople bears only one interpretation. 
It is a distinct step backward, and may be taken as 
marking Lord Salisbury’s view of the manner in which 
Sir Nicholas allowed Count Mouravieff to hoodwink 
him in regard to Port Arthur. Lord Salisbury has 
had to bear responsibility for the diplomatic defeat 
suffered by Great Britain, but he has lost little time in 
giving his subordinate an unpleasant reminder that 
nothing fails like failure. Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s ap- 
pointment to succeed Sir Philip Currie lends sting to 
the Prime Minister’s Primrose League speech a month 
ago. ‘*We may be proud to have lived in an age,” 
he said, ‘‘ which has produced such diplomatists as Sir 
Claude Macdonald and Lord Cromer.” Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor .probably did not miss the significance of that 
reference. In dealing with the Chinese ‘‘ cracker,” 
Lord Salisbury asked the world to judge British diplo- 
macy by results. Those results were, in a measure, 
successful only when diplomacy shifted its ground from 
St. Petersburg to Peking. Constantinople may afford 
Sir Nicholas an’ opportunity of recovering the ground 
he has lost. 


That ‘there is unrest in the air in the western 
Mediterranean seems beyond all doubt. Mr. Goschen 
cannot take a harmless little jaunt in search of sea- 
sickness without setting much of the French and 
Spanish press by the ears, and activity of a kind—be it 
only the arrest of too enterprising journalists—is in 
evidence at Ceuta. It is always with reluctance that 
we go to meet troubles, which usually come fast enough, 
or give publicity to fears which, while lacking foundation 
may | give rise to unpleasantness at an undesirable 


moment. Nevertheless it would accord so well with. 


latter-day traditions of our Foreign Office to let any one 
and every one steal a march upon us, that we cannot 
withhold a word of caution as to the progress of events 
within gun-shot of the Rock. 


This is no vulgar wolf-cry on our part, no cheap 
appeal to traditional enmities that deserve no better fate 
than burial with the dead centuries that saw their birth. 
It is not ‘the Frenchman or the Russian to whose 
presence we object in the waters in which this country 
has the paramount commercial and political interest. It 
is to the principle that we take exception, the principle of 
which the nation grows a little weary, of coming in after 
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the event. That the Straits are in immediate danger we 
do not for one moment believe, but we do urge that 
the utmost vigilance should be exercised in watching any 
movement whatever in their vicinity, no matter how un- 
important it may appear to the careless, on the part of 
any of the Powers. Ceuta may not be ours, but no other 
nation must hold so direct a check on Gibraltar. Any 
success in that direction would be the last blow to the 
current faith that the Foreign Office is not so called 
because within its dull and respectable precincts foreign 
interests come first. 


The English railway companies seem bent upon 
demonstrating to the English public the necessity of 
nationalising the railways. At least ‘this is the con- 
clusion forced upon us by the strange refusal of the 
companies to convey volunteers to or from camps on 
certain days, which happen to be the only days when 
the members of the volunteer corps can get away from 
their occupations. There have always been difficulties 


‘with the companies with respect to the conveyance of 


volunteers at holiday times, but now matters have 
reached a point when it is absolutely necessary for the 
Government to intervene. All the principal railway 
companies, with the honourable exceptions of the 
Great Northern, the North Eastern, the London, Chat- 
ham and Dover, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and now 
the London and South Western and Great Eastern Com- 
panies, have notified to the War Office that they will not 
undertake to carry bodies of volunteers to or from 
camps on any Saturday in July, August, or September. 
The reason given for this extraordinary step is that the 
companies in question have not enough rolling stock 
to provide for their Saturday ordinary and excursion 
traffic and for volunteers as well. The only answer to 
this should be to make them provide the necessary 
rolling stock. If the Board of Trade has not already 
power to compel them to do this, Parliament must 
at once give it that power. Saturday is precisely the 
one day of the week on which volunteers should be 
able to get to their camps. The proper training of the 
volunteers is a matter of vital national importance, and 
it is monstrous that the railway companies, which enjoy 
large privileges granted by the State, should put 
obstacles of this kind in the way of efficient training. 
A few more high-handed proceedings. of this kind will 
make the State ownership of the railways inevitable and 
immediate. 


Messrs. Bryant & May were fined £20 and costs at 
the Worship Street Police Court on Wednesday for a 
contravention of the Factory Acts, but we sincerely 
trust that the public will not be content to let the firm 
escape with this punishment alone for their offence. 
Messrs. Bryant & May have gained by sedulous ad- 
vertisement a reputation for philanthropy and even 
patriotism. The public has been exhorted to buy their 
matches and support English industries. It has been 
assured that in their factory the welfare of the workers 
was carefully considered. Yet the managing director on 
Wednesday admitted that a long series of cases of 
necrosis, commonly known as ‘‘ phossy jaw,” had been 
deliberately suppressed by the firm with the collusion of 
the doctor of the works, whose duty it was to report to 
the Home Office every case of necrosis which occurred. 
For years the factory inspectors were assured by the 
firm that no cases of necrosis occurred at the works, 
and even when a coroner’s inquest showed at last that 
one man had died from ‘‘ phossy jaw,’’ Messrs. Bryant 
& May told the inspector that no other fatal case 
had come to their knowledge. The facts are that since 
1893 six deaths have taken place from necrosis, and 
that there have been eleven cases‘ of the disease in 
addition. Thanks to the pertinacity of the ‘‘ Star,” the 
truth at last began to leak out. Then the firm con- 
fessed their deception to the Home Office, and when on 
Wednesday they were convicted said they were ‘‘ex- 
tremely sorry.” a b vi 


Was there ever so mean and pitiful an evasion of the 
law by a rich and presumably-respectable firm? For 
five years factory. inspectors, certifying surgeon, the 
Home Office and the public have been hoodwinked, and 


. when the deception 4s. found out, they say they are 
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‘* extremely sorry.” This can only mean that they are 
sorry they have been detected, for it is impossible to 
believe that they are sorry in any other sense. The 
moral of the case is one upon which the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazatte” very rightly insists. 
been women inspectors at the factory, the truth could 
not have been hidden so long. The girls employed 
there will not talk to a man of their ailments. Toa 
woman they would in all probability have revealed the 
facts years ago. We commend to Sir Matthew White 


Ridley the lesson, in the hope that he will abandon the. 


retrograde policy he has pursued with regard to the 
employment of women factory inspectors. It is only a 
week or two ago since we laid stress upon the precisely 
similar argument with regard to the glazing industry in 
the potteries. But alas! We fear that the Home 
Secretary is deaf, or will not hear. 


M. Méline’s Government has not started well with 
the new French Chamber, and to judge by the outcome 
of the election for President the Third Republic will 
soon have a brand-new ministry. M. Boysset, who is 
eighty-one and ought to have known better, in an 
outburst of enthusiasm at the opening of the Chamber 
on Wednesday declared that ‘‘ the divisions sown by 
oblique devices would soon be swept away by the 
general good sense and probity.” The Chamber then 
proceeded to elect its President, and to show its anxiety 
to sweep away divisions gave an equal number of votes 
to each of the two candidates—M. Brisson, a Radical and 
the former President, and M. Deschanel, who was 
supported by the Méline ministry. At least, M. 
Brisson’s supporters said the number of votes was 
equal, for though he had one vote less than his 
opponent, there was one marble on the floor, and this 
may, of course, have been his. After a good deal of 
wrangling and some direction as to conduct from the 
reporters’ gallery the Chamber decided to adjourn and 
hold a fresh election on Thursday. On this. occasion 
the nominee of the Méline Cabinet was elected by a 
majerity of four votes. The vote was known to be a 
trial of strength, and although the Cabinet won, it is 
evidently doomed. A majority of four will not go very 
far in the French Chamber. 


Parliamentary institutions in Italy are proving as 
lamentable a failure as elsewhere. The recent disturb- 
ances in Milan and other parts of the Peninsula have 
provoked another Ministerial crisis, the second of the 
present year, and the Marquis di Rudini has been hard 
put to it to maintain himself in power. He has at last 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet consisting mostly of 
nonentities, but he is expecting to have trouble in the 
Chamber, and a dissolution will probably follow. The 
Radicals in Italy are as unwise as their fellows in other 
countries. Instead of lending their strenuous aid to 
the men of any party who will endeavour to restore 
their country if not to affluence at least to comfort by a 
wise policy of curtailing naval, military and admi*i- 
strative expenditure and waste, and thus lightenin, 
the crushing burden on the people, they shout only 
declamations against-Clericalism and the Pope. In the 
meantime Italy is on the verge of bankruptcy, and over 
the verge of starvation. That pleasant land, like many 
another in the world, is in sore need of a benevolent 
despot, or in default of such a saviour, at least of a little 
common-sense and true patriotism. 


It is a little strange that the operations of Count 
Leontieff and Prince Henry of Orleans are not exciting 
more attention among our foreign politicians ; for the 
few particulars that are made public are of a disturbing 
character. The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle’s” Liverpool cor- 
respondent has given the best connected story we 
have had so far, concerning the exploitation by this 
Franco-Russian alliance of the ‘‘ Equatorial Provinces.” 
The pseudo-commercial character which the business 
wears could hardly deceive an intelligent Board- 
. school boy; and the scheme has evidently a political 
significance, and is intended to edge England out of 
Equatorial Africa. It appears that the Emperor Menelik 
has ceded to these enterprising concessionnaires a tract 


of country which was not his to cede; for by the. 


Anglo-Italian treaties, it comes distinctly within the 
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British sphere and the sooner our Government makes 
this point clear to all concerned, the better. It does 
not make for peace in the long run, to shut one’s eyes 
to the early stages.of foreign aggression. 


Sir Thomas Dyke Acland did not survive his life-long 
friend, Mr. Gladstone, by many days. He was a few 
months older than Mr, Gladstone, with whom he was 
at Oxford. He began life, like Mr. Gladstone, a Tory, 
and he ended his days a Radical and a Home Ruler. 
Sir Thomas Acland was in every way typical of the 
average double-first of his day. Energetic and 
industrious, his view of things was limited, and his 
talents never carried him beyond the ranks in the 
political army. It was not his fortune to be called, as 
are sO many men nowadays who have acquired merely 
conventional knowledge, to high posts in the Govern- 
ment. His chief concern in life was to advance the 
cause of education, and he did much to promote the 
University extension movement. His prejudices were 
Gladstonian, and the remarkable thing is that his 
loyalty to Mr. Gladstone was never rewarded with 
office. He was made a Privy Councillor in 1883, two 
years before he abandoned political life. 


Sir Andrew Clarke’s address before the Royal Institu- 
tion on Sir Stamford Raffles, the founder of Singapore, 
was of even wider application just now than the lec- 
turer himself appeared to perceive. Raffles foresaw 
the trade possibilities latent in the Far East, and insisted 
that the British people should obtain as large a share of 
Eastern spoils as enterprise could command. His fore- 
sight landed both him and the East India Company in con- 
siderable difficulty. The retrocession of Java by Great 
Britain was to his mind a blunder to be repaired at any 
cost. There was much in the events which followed 
the hauling down of the British flag to suggest an 
analogy to the situation in the Transvaal since the 
British retirement. Raffles hated the Dutch and all 
their works, and had in him the makings ofa beginning- 
of-the-century Jameson. He left no stone unturned to 
upset the intcrnational compact under which the Dutch 
resumed the possession of Java, and he entirely forfeited 
the good opinion which the Dutch chroniclers enter- 
tained of his earlier work in the island. They described 
him as one of those adventurers who always bind the 
hands of British statesmanship in distant countries. 
His views and methods were as opposed to those of the 
Dutch as are the views and methods of Cape Town to 
those of Pretoria. Great as Raffles’ services to the 
Empire were, Sir Andrew Clarke’s attempt to exalt 
them at the expense of Clive was a little absurd. Nor 
do we see that Raffles was altogether admirable from 
the moral. standpoint. He is commonly regarded 
as having died of a broken heart due to the monetary 
claims made upon him on his retirement by the Company 
he had served. 


The admirers of Mr. Henley’s art are not a noisy 
band, but though their joy at present is not loud it is 
deep. To give a poet a pension is not exactly an ideal 
mode of honouring his name or rewarding his services. 
It would be more in accordance with the fitness of 
things if he could live by his craft, especially when, as 
in Mr. Henley’s case, his craft has in it the elements of 
distinction and endurance. Failing that, however, it 
is well that the Government should come to his aid 
when he is overtaken by ill-health, and we are therefore 
pleased to learn that Mr. Henley is to be placed on the 
Civil List with a pension of 4,200 a year. Even the 
egregious Mr. Robertson Nicol will not cavil, we hope, 
at this gift from a nation to one of its most virile poets. 
It is certainly a much better method of dealing with the 
matter than. by sending round the hat; what that 
method can accomplish was seen in the pitiful failure of 
the Stevenson memorial. 


Our congratulations to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
who, it is now publicly announced, was married 
on Wednesday last to. Miss Payne Townshend. Our 
readers will join with us in wishing G. B. S. every 
happiness in the new state for which he has abandoned 
us and them and the er and terrors of dqneatic 


criticism. 
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JUSTICES’ JUSTICE. 


N its issue of last week the ‘‘ Law Times” published 
certain important figures showing the number of 


decisions given by her Majesty’s judges which have been’ 


reversed on appeal since the end of the Long Vacation, 
a period of just over seven months, and we quite agree 
with our contemporary when it declares that these 
figures merit ‘‘very serious consideration.” They 
supplement indeed in remarkable fashion the observa- 
tions we ourselves have been compelled to make from 


time to time for several years past on the decisions of © 


various judges and on the tenacity with which a number 
of old men cling to posts they can no longer adequately 
fill and to salaries they do not earn. But even more 
important than the light our contemporary’s figures 
throw upon the value of some of the decisions in our 
Courts of Justice, is the moral to be drawn from them 
bearing upon the urgent necessity for the institution of 
a Court of Criminal Appeal. In brief, it"appears that 
out of 245 appeals from the decisions of fifteen judges 


the higher court in 110 cases reversed the decision of 


the lower. All these judges have had more than six 
cases appealed against in the seven months, and there 
remain four judges who have had less than six appeals 
against their decisions, in none of which were their 
judgments reversed. The percentage of decisions re- 
versed in the case of the fifteen judges works out at 
nearly 45 per cent. This is a sufficiently startling 
result, but when we look at the record of certain 
individual judges the figures can only be described 
as alarming. It is important to note also that 
these particular judges are precisely those whose 
decisions we have upon different occasions sharply criti- 
cised. Mr. Justice Kekewich, with 52, heads the list 
as regards the number of appeals, but Mr. Justice Day 
is a close second with 45, and beats him in the proportion 
of decisions reversed, for in 24 cases, or more than 
53 per cent., the Superior Court found him in error, 
whereas Mr. Justice Kekewich’s proportion was only 
46 per cent. Mr. Justice Mathew, however, beats even 
Mr. Justice Day, for in 7 cases out of 13, or nearly 
54 per cent., the Court of Appeal reversed or varied his 
judgment. Mr. Justice Grantham follows both closely 
with 6 appeals allowed out of 12, or 50 per cent., and 
Mr. Justice Ridley with 10 reversals or variations out of 
15, or 663 per cent., is the most unfortunate of all. 
This, then, is our justices’ justice as it stands to-day. 
These five judges of Her Majesty’s High Court are so 
unhappy in their decisions that in more than half the 
cases in which dissatisfied suitors have appealed to the 
higher courts, the judgments have been revised or 
reversed, and from what we have observed we think 
it highly probable that the same proportions would 
have been found to hold if all their cases had been 
retried before the Superior Courts. But the figures as 
they stand are a sufficient condemnation of the judges 
named, and they are the more damning when we remem- 
ber the notorious reluctance of the Lord Justices of 
Appeal to upset the judgments of their lesser brethren. 
The fact is that four out of the five judges are too old 
for their work, whether they were ever fitted for it or 
not. Mr. Justice Day is 72, Mr. Justice Mathew 68, 
Mr. Justice Kekewich 66, and Mr. Justice Grantham 63. 
When Mr. Justice Cave died last September the 
‘‘Times” said of him: “It would be flattery to say 
that the last years of his judicial career were as dis- 
tinguished as the first. The judicial day, short though 
it is, of late times seemed often too long for him. e 
was more alert in the morning than in the afternoon.” 
We asked then, as we ask now: ‘‘ How many other 
judges are there still sitting on the Bench to whom the 
same words might fitly be applied?” The figures 
given by the ‘‘Law Times” supply the answer pat. 
Surely it is time that the Honourable Sir James Charles 
Mathew, who has now drawn his salary of £5000 a 
year for seventeen years, the Hon. Sir John Charles 
Day who has done the same for sixteen years, the Hon. 
Sir William Grantham and the Hon. Sir Arthur Keke- 
wich, who have each done the same for twelve years, 
might now fitly apply for their retiring pensions. 
Mr. Justice Day is, with the exception of Sir Henry 
Hawkins, the oldest judge in the Queen’s Bench 
Division; Mr. Justice Mathew,Mr. Justice Kekewich, 
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and Mr. Justice Grantham are amongst the oldest. 
They have all earned and need repose, and the nation, 
grateful or ungrateful, will not grudge them the peer- 
ages they expect as the gilding of the bitter pill of 
retirement. As for the fifth judge on the Black List, 
Sir Edward Ridley, who was only appointed last year, 
he is the brother of the Home Secretary, and the fact 
that in two-thirds of the cases in which‘his decision was 
questioned, the Court of Appeal decided that he was 


_wrong suggests an even more important question than 
that of the retirement of aged judges who are no 


longer equal to their work. 

In these 245 judgments which were questioned, and 
nearly half of which were altered or reversed, the 
actions were civil actions. There is no Court of 
Criminal Appeal in this country, yet if senile judges so 
often make mistakes in civil actions they are as likely 
to make them in criminal actions also. But there is no 
judicial tribunal that can reverse their judgments or 
modify the ferocious sentences they often inflict. The 
only appeal is to the Home Office, a non-judicial 
tribunal, and what likelihood is there, we would ask, 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley at the Home Office 
is going to revise a sentence inflicted by his brother 
on the Bench on some miserable prisoner, or to ques- 
tion his direction of a jury on a point of law? And, 
apart from the personal question, who can expect the 
respectable civil servants who constitute the Home 
Office, or the Home Secretary, often a barrister who 
may one day have to plead before the judges whose 
decisions he has questioned, to oppose the judicial 
Bench? Now and again, under the pressure of out- 
raged public opinion, an excessive sentence may be 
reduced, a miscarriage of justice set right. But Mr. 
Justice Day can sentence a child to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment for an offence which merited only a sound 
birching, and Mr. Justice Ridley can’ inflict seven years’ 
penal servitude on two unionists for wounding a 
sailor during a trade dispute a few weeks after he had 
sentenced a man to only three months’ hard labour for 
killing another man in a prize fight. The investiga- 
tions of Scotland Yard may for once convince the Home 
Secretary that a man is innocent whom Mr. Justice 
Grantham has sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
after directing the jury that his alibi was too “ artistic” 
because it was too complete. But every day men are 
being sent to penal servitude and to prison for long 
terms on what is little more than the report of a police 
constable. 

The figures we have quoted show that judges make 
mistakes with terrible frequency in civil actions. That 
mistakes are as frequent in criminal cases is not to be 
doubted, and that excessive sentences are common 
enough every read2r of the newspapers knows. Juries 
are not infallible in their verdicts on questions of fact ; 
judges are not always right in their interpretation of the 
law, and it is too true that they are often inhuman in 
their punishment of the offender. If it is a dispute over 
410 an appeal can be carried to the highest Court in 
the land. But for the innocent man whose life and 
liberty are at stake there is no appeal and no redress ; 
for the offender whose sentence far exceeds the measure 
of his offence there is little hope of escape from the 
brutality of his judge. Again and again we have 
urged the establishment of a Court of Criminal Appeal. 
If the Home Office were a real Court of Appeal there is 
no doubt that heavy sentences would frequently be 
reduced. But thisit isnot and nevercan be. The power 
and prestige of the judges, aged and incapable though 
some of them are, is too great to be affronted by a 
Government department. And it is the judges them- 
selves who are the most powerful opponents of this 
much-needed reform. © Mr. Justice Grantham for 
instance has given utterance to the sapient view that 
‘*great care has to be taken lest in the endeavour to 
do justice to the prisoner an injustice is done to the 
prosecutor,” a strange reversal of the traditional 
English policy which gives the accused the benefit of 
the doubt. But the conduct of many of the judges on 
the Bench gives colour to the suggestion that their 
vanity is stronger than their humanity, and that it is their 


vanity which makes them oppdse the institution of a 


Court of Criminal Appeal. The figures we have quoted 
should convince all other opponents of the change that 


judges are as fallible as other mortals, and that justices’ 
justice in England can never be real justice until in 
criminal cases the accused has the same chances as the 
defendant in a civil suit. 


THE VALLEY OF THE YANGTSE. 


ORD SALISBURY has consented to receive a 
deputation on the 14th inst. on the subject of 
British trade in China. The circumstance is of con- 
siderable importance, and will, we may hope, result in 
some declaration by the Prime’ Minister showing that 
the Government are fully alive to their responsibilities. 
The deputation will lay before Lord Salisbury a resolu- 
tion expressing concern at the activity of Russia, 
France and Germany, and urging the Government to 
secure the right to construct a railway from British 
Burma to the upper valley of the Yangtse-Kiang. In 
securing the opening of the West River Lord Salisbury 
has done something, but our very moderate success in 
this case is not sufficient to qualify our sense of failure in 
North China. It is abundantly clear that the Foreign 
Office must not only not be permitted to pause in the work 
of securing new openings for commerce throughout the 
Celestial Empire, but must be spurred to a more con- 
siderable effort than any yet made. _ British trade, 
thanks to a lopsided fiscal system on the one hand and 
a partial indifference bred of past prosperity on the 
other hand, has for the last few years been moving in 
the wrong direction. Only by the persistent agitation 
of men like Mr. Colquhoun and Mr. Holt Hallett has 
the nation been gradually brought to understand what an 
Opportunity for commercial development is latent in 
China. Riches beyond the dreams of avarice are ready 
to be tapped, whenever enterprising business-men 
choose to insist on exploiting them. That is a truth 
which has been proclaimed by experts again and again, 
but the people who have mainly profited by its proclama- 
tion are the rivals of Grreat Britain. Russia and 
France have appropriated slice after slice of Chinese 
territory, and have been in some measure stirred 
to take what they wanted by the consciousness that 
they were striking at British interests. We may say that 
had it not been for British travellers and traders, France 
and Russia would not have had their present oppor- 
tunies in China. We have heard much of the difficulty 
of rousing China. The difficulty of rousing the British 
Government and the British commercial classes to recog- 
nise the risk they were running of being for ever shut out 
from some of the biggest potential markets in the world 
has been only less great. 

At last, however, they seem to be thoroughly awake. 
During the past year or two diplomacy has made quite 
admirable efforts to become the handmaiden of com- 
merce. The Blackburn Chamber of Commerce 
dispatched a Mission of Inquiry to China, and a mem- 
ber of the British Consular Service was appointed to 
accompany the mission and report to the Foreign Office. 
The result is one of the most lucid commercial exposi- 
tions probably ever embodied in the form ofa Blue Book. 
Whilst Mr. Consul Bourne’s report is under discussion, 
another, also of considerable value, comes to hand in the 


. Shape of an account, by Mr. Consul Litton, of his visit 


to Northern Szechuan. These two reports suggest that 
Yunnan and Szechuan would become a sort of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground for the British trader if duly placed 
within his reach. Great masses of people pass their 
daily lives in the midst of resources which should be 
utilised for their comfort and the traders’ profit. How 
is this dual end to be attained? China must be com- 
pelled to accord facilities which are not existent to-day : 
the wings of the mandarin, who is little better than a 
common thief, must be clipped, and the British trader 
must change his methods. Mr. Bourne insists that 
merchants must consent to live elsewhere than in 
Shanghai and Hong-Kong, or they must train trustworthy 
representatives to do so. He would create a number of 
settlements in places inland at which Englishmen should 
reside for the special purpose of promoting trade. 
** Rich men,” says the Consul, ‘‘ will not live in the 
outports and poor men cannot make a living indepen- 
dently, therefore the work must be dene by rich firms or 


corporations able to wait and train in the: Chinese 


spoken language and mercantile customs youths selected 
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in England for their, business capacity.” Is it too much 


to believe that Mr. Bourne is right when he says that 


_ “in ten years such a system would give us a hold over 


the foreign trade of China that the present methods can 

never do”? It is reported that the Foreign Office is. 
contemplating the appointment of several additional. 
Consular officials in. China. That Consuls can render 
vast service in placing facts before the world, as Messrs. . 
Bourne and Litton have done, is undoubted, but unfor+ 
tunately what they report for the benefit of Great Britain. 
they report for the benefit of the foreigner also. Mr. 

Bourne’s proposal, on the other hand, if adopted, would 
ensure that British firms through their private resident 
representatives, received information which they alone 
could turn to account. The hint is one on which action 

should be taken without delay. Unless the training of 
our commercial skirmishers and outposts is begun forth- 

with, the Briton will find the ground he is anxious to 
exploit already occupied. 

Unfortunately the British trader cannot do much 
without assistance. The Government must therefore, 
whatever its prejudices, consent to support his move- 
ments, and all the resources of diplomacy must be re- 
quisitioned on his behalf. British trade can only 
develop by means of communications. Waterways 
must be freed, railways must be built. These things are 
as essential to progress as the abolition of likin dues. 
From the East, China can be attacked through her giant 
rivers, but from the South and West—from Burma, 
that is—railways alone will assist the development 
of commerce. Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, the other 
night, in a lecture before the East India Association, 
made it clear that a railway from Burma to the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, with branch lines in all directions, is ‘im- 
peratively needed. The Upper Yangtse, said Mr. Col- 
quhoun, is the key to our position in China. It isa posi- 
tion which we can command by railway from the South, 
and which Russia is strenuously endeavouring to secure: 
by railway from the North. France has diverted to. 
Tonkin much of the trade which should go to Burma, and 
the Russians threaten to anticipate us, so far as railways. 
are concerned, in the Yangtse Valley. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the arguments against Government 
aid, little cam be done without it. Ministerial expres- 
sions of goodwill are unavailing against the persistent 
energy and enterprise of foreign competition. Why 
should not the Government accept a hint from Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and assist railway construction in and 
beyond Burma by guaranteeing the interest on the 
capital of approved companies ? 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
I, 


ERHAPS in no case has the fatuousness of the Cob- 
denite economic been demonstrated with greater 
plainness than in the matter of the Cheap Loaf, To 
obtain this ‘‘boon” the nation has made the most foolish. 
sacrifices, only to find that in the event of war with a 
big Power that Cheap Loaf would become converted into. 
a very Dear Loaf, and quite probably into No Loaf at all. 
The events of recent weeks have served to open some- 


what the sleepy eyes of Englishmen to the illusory 


character of the Cobdenite dream of Eternal Cheapness: 
and at the same time to the terrible danger to which 
these Islands are exposed in case of war, if they are 
not possessed of a store of wheat to tide over the stop- 
page of supplies from abroad, If the lessons of these 
weeks be but heeded, then indeed England will find in. 
Joseph Leiter of Chicago an angel in disguise ; his 
Government’s bullying of Spain will be a blessing of 
great price to Britain; and our own Government’s. 
diplomatic misfortunes will be forgiven. But let us 
consider how we stand at present. ; 
No one who travels about the English countryside, — 
and whose memory goes back even a few years, can) 
have failed to notice the practically constant shrinkage 
of the arable lands ; and the Cockney virus must have, 
eaten deep. into his philosophy of life if the sight of 
this process has not. filled him with regret. Rough 
pasture, where, of;old were rich cornfields: deserted and 
crumbling mills: decaying villages: and once-flourishing, , 
market towns falling. steadily to the rank of mere , 
straggling villages-—-these are the common and obyious, , 
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sigts of that agricultural distress which oppresses 
the wayfarer. If his mind be full at the same time of 
rumours of war’ from which scarce 4 day is’ now frée, 
he may go on to wonder what sort of soldiers and 
sailors the nation will find for its defen¢e when the de- 
pleted countryside ceases to yield its sturdy recruits, 
and the slums of colliery and factory towns are the only 
nurseries of England’s fighting’ muscle. This c¢on- 
sideration may lead him on to the further and Startling 
doubt whether our ‘navy could at all suffice to ¢on- 
voy to our shores in time’ of war the bread-stuffs we 
should need to take the place of those we have given up 
producing ourselves. And, asa last disturbing thought, 
‘will come the reflection’ that it is more than fikely the 
‘enemy would relieve’“our navy of its task to a con- 
siderable degree by taking steps to prevetit any grain 
in foreign markets being bought at all for conveyance’ to 
England. 19 ah 
- But let us back our general teflections by figures. 
The wheat production of the United Kingdom in the 
arly years of the tentury is not accurately known, but 
the imports statistics of the period show clearly enough 
‘that up to the fortiés England produced either the 
‘whole or by far the od portion of her own bread. 
In some years in the first three decades of the century 
‘there was no impott at all. Porter, in his Progress 
of the Nation,” made an estimate for the fourth decade, 
‘whence it appears that of the mean population in Eng- 
atid and Scotland of 17,500,000, 16,500,000 were fed 
on home-grown wheat, Ireland being altogether self- 
supporting. Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, estimated that 
the home production’ reached 22,000,000 quarters a 
year. Cobden, whose cue it was to minimise the home 
production, estimated it in 1843 at 20,000,000 quarters, 
‘with a million quarters of imported wheat. It was on 
this estimate, by the way, that Cobden based his 
Repeal campaign statement that there were ‘‘7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 pedple without wheaten bread;” but as 
21,000,000 quarters of wheat works out to over 373 Ibs. 
per head of the population, and the average cotisump- 
tion to-day is ‘only about 370 Ibs. per head, this state- 
ment sounds more rhetorical than accurate. There 
‘seems no reason to doubt that, with a small import 
(principally for the purpose of making up the shortage 
of bad harvests), England, in the days before Corn 
‘Law Repeal, succeeded in growing for her own con- 
oo a sufficiency of wheat. 
ith the throwing open of the gate to the foreigner 
the change quickly began. And the relative figures of 
home production and import in the succeeding’ years 
prove that the increase in import was not added (ac- 
cording to Cobden’s promise) to the home production, 
in order that those mythical 8,000,000 might know 
the taste of wheaten bread ; in fact, allowing for the in- 
crease in population, the augmented imports were not 
added to the home production, but came in at the ex- 
pense of it. The consumption per head remained about 
the same, and the home production declined as the im- 
ports rose. They declined not only relatively to the in- 
crease in the population, but actually and very seriously. 
Thus Cobden’s 20,000,000 quarters of home production 
fin 1843 fell to 11,795,687 quarters in the official 
figures a decade later: or, allowing for that which is 
kept back for seed, to 10,654,169 quarters as available 
for consumption. The imports, less exports, in that 
‘year amounted to 6,017,383 quarters. This only brings 
the total consumption up to 16,671,552 quarters, which 
tends to show that Cobden’s 8,000,000 breadless folk 
were rather worse off than before Corn-law Repeal. 
'-Two years later, came the Crimean War, and it 
brought a lesson which, had not the country been so 
drunk with Cobdenism, it might have heeded to its 
great advantage. The imports, which had reached 
Over 6,000,000 quarters in each of the preceding years, 
dropped, in’ consequence of the war, to 2,724,844 
quarters in the yearending with August 1855. Happily 
that year saw an exceedingly prolific harvest in England, 
the average yield per acre being 353 bushels, as against 
21} bushels in the’ previous year; so that the total 
amount of wheat available for consumption was, despite 
the falling off in ‘imports, hearly 4,000,006’ quarters 
greater than in the previous year, Yet even then the 


sult of the country beginning to dépend on the 


foreigner for its bread’ was quickly and alarmingly 
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apparent through a big rise in prices ; for whereas the 
average price was 38s. 6d. a quarter in 1851, and 535. 3d. 
a quarter in 1853, it rose to'72s. §d. in 1854, and to 
74s. 8d. in 1855—a higher price than in any yea¥ since 
1818 ; while if 1855 had had as lean a harvest as the 
two previous’ seasons, the price would of course have 
been very much higher than it actually was. 

We have not been to war since then with any wheat- 
exporting country, but seeing what a great increase in 
‘price followed the outbreak of war with Russia at a time 
when England still grew some two-thirds of her own 
wheat, it is a Swbject for interesting, if gidomy, specula- 
tion to endéavour to forecast what would be the price 
of wheat if we went'to war with Russia now, when only 
‘about a fifth of our bread is of native growth. (In 
1896 the proportion of home-grown wheat was only 
16°6 per cent.) 

It is estimated that we require, roughly, 30,000,000 
quarters of wheat a year for our consumption. As the 
average total attiount available for consumption in this 
country during the years 1894, 1895 and 1896 was nearly 
29,000,000 quarters, in addition to about half a million 
quarters required for seed, and as the population is still 
growing, this rough estimate’is quité near enough for 
practical purposes. Conttibuting to this amount we had 
under cultivation an average during those same years 
of about 1,800,000 acres (it was only 1,456,042 acres in 
1896), producing on the average about 5,800,000 
quarters of wheat available for consumption. That is 
to say, our yéarly growth of wheat is now only sufficient 
‘to supply us with bread for a little more than two 
months out of the twelve; forthe rest we are abjectly 
dependent on the foreigner, and in respect to a small 
proportion—about four weeks’ supply—on Canada, 
Australasia and British India. 

This is the formal’ position in recent years. The 
shortage in the world’s crop last year, the cornering 
operations of the Chicago benefactor, and the American- 
Spanish war have combined to accentuate this fact. 
Mr. ‘Leiter is now unloading, having got a maximum 
amount of profit out of the transaction and accom- 
plished a maximum of widespread evil in the process ; 
the war scare has been used for rather more than it was 
worth and will not be responsible in the future for more 
than a very few shillings in the quarter, but the short- 
age in the wheat stock remains. As was pointed out 
in the ‘‘Saturday Review” last week, the best esti- 
mates of the present stock put the store at less than 
270,000,000 quarters, whereas, judged by the average 
of recent years, it should be 300,000,000 quarters. At the 
end of Maythe stocks of foreign wheat in British granaries 
were estimated at 1,086,000 quarters, against 1,786,000 
quarters a year ago, while the stocks of English wheat 
which still remain on farmers’ hands were estimated at 
810,000 quarters, against 1,400,000 quarters a year ago. 
These combined stocks are not more than three weeks’ 
supply ; and it would be awkward if we found our- 
selves suddenly at war, and the enemy’s commerce- 
destroyers got to work on the tramps that are conveying 
further supplies to our ports, while the enemy’s agents 
bought up the remaining stocks of Mr. Leiter and his 
kind. But the point I would particularly notice here 
about the present shortage is that it would not have ex- 
isted in so marked a degree had not England allowed 
her magnificent lands to go out of cultivation. The 
figures showing the average of last year’s yields are not 
yet published, but it is well known that English crops 
were good last autumn, and that the shortage wads 
owing to the poor yield in certain foreign countries. It 
is not unlikely therefore that if the 4,000,000 acrés 
cultivated by our fathers forty years ago were still 
under crop there would have been no shortage at all 
worth speaking of this year, and the present stock 
would really be (as Mr. Balfour imagined it to be) of 
normal quantity. — Ernest E. WILLIAMS. 


VOYAGE OF THE “TOURMALINE.” 

aor 

— southern province of Morocco—that which ex- 
tends from Agadhir-Ighir to the Wad Nun—is called 

the Sus. Hanno is said to mention it in his famed 

‘*Periplus.” The Romans knew it vaguely. Suetonius 

may or may not refer to it when he speaks of a rich 
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province below the Atlas; but his work is lost, and what 
remains comes down to us through Pliny, who himself 
laments the Romans took so little trouble to explore 
the coast. Polybius wrote of it; but what Polybius 
knew about the Sus is left so vague that renowned 
grave armchair geographers have almost come to blows 
about it, as men of literature have done as to the where- 
abouts of ‘‘ Popering in the Place.” 

But Pliny certainly saw the lost writings of King 

uba, and in them he met the word Asana. This Asana 

is conjectured (again by wise and reverend men) to have 
been ‘‘perhaps” Akassa, the Berber name of the Wad 
Nun. So that the ancients do not help us much to any 
knowledge of the Sus. Marmol and Leo Africanus talk 
of the province, but neither of them saw it, though 
Leo penetrated to Tamaglast, a village near Mara- 
kesh, supposed by some to be the hamlet now called 
Fruga. Thus little was known about the province, 
although travellers from Europe, as Arab writers tell 
us, visited the capital Tarudant, coming by Agadhir, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for 
purposes of trade. 

All sorts of legends thus sprang up about the place: 
demons inhabited it; a mountain spoke; magicians 
not a few lived near the Wad Nun; La Caba, the 
daughter of Count Julian, who brought the infidel 
to Spain, was buried in Tarudant, as the legend 
says; and everything throughout North Africa strange 
and miraculous occurred in Sus. Rich mines were 
there—gold, silver, and ‘‘diamont,” iron, tin and 
antimony, with manganese and copper; the people were 
the most honest, wildest, wisest and most ferocious in 
the world; great ruined castles known to the natives as 
**Kasbah el Rumi” were dotted here and there, though 
who the ‘‘Romans” were no one could tell, but pro- 
bably they filled the place of the ‘‘Moros,” who, as is 
well known, built all houses, towers and buildings, of 
whatever nature, which exceed a hundred years in age 
throughout all Spain. 

Coming to more modern times, in 1791 the Sultan 
sent to the Governor of Gibraltar for a doctor to cure 
his son, at that time governor in the province of the 
Sus. An army surgeon called Lempriére was chosen, 
and, disembarking at Agadhir, journeyed to Tarudant. 
As far as anything is known he is the first European 
who entered Tarudant since the sixteenth century, when 
it is certain merchants from Holland used to journey to 
the annual fair. He crossed the Atlas from Bibouan 
to Truintunont (by the same pass, in fact, which I 
attempted in last October), and arrived in safety at 
Mogador. He gives us little or no information about 
the Sus, but vaguely speaks of mines, says that the 
country about Tarudant was fertile and well cultivated, 
and describes the pass he crossed as skirting along 
tremendous precipices, which to my certain knowledge 
it does not do. 

After him comes Jackson, who published his account 
of the Empire of Morocco in 1809. Ball, in his 
appendix to Hooker’s ‘‘ Morocco and the Great Atlas,” 
refers to Jackson’s book as being the most copious 
ever written about the Sus. Certainly he had special 
advantages, for he passed sixteen years in Mogador 
and Agadhir (now closed to trade), spoke Arabic and 
Shillah, but all he says does not amount to much. The 
map he made Ball considers inferior to that of Chenier, 
published a hundred years before his time. And so of 
Admiral Washington, Gerhard Rohlfs, Gatell, and 
Oskar Lenz. They all say little, for the good reason 
little is known. Although the last three travellers 
passed through the land, they went disguised, in terror 
of their lives, and are believed to have known little or 
no Arabic. So that it comes to this, all that we know 
with certainty is that a province called the Sus exists, 
that it stretches from close to Agadhir to the Wad Nun, 
a distance of some two hundred miles, with a varying 
breadth of about seventy at the north, where it is 
bounded by the Atlas mountains, the Wad Sus, and the 
province of the Ha-ha, to a hundred or more at the 
extreme south, as no one knows how far the bound- 
aries of the province stretch up the waters of the river 
Nun. 

Round about Agadhir the country has been visited, 
nd is reported to be very like the provinces of Shiadma 
and the Ha-ha, which bound it to the north, that is, it 
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is in general configuration, flat and sandy, with stretches 
here and there of reddish argillaceous soil, but both 
soils greatly grown over with thorny bushes, and here 
and there well cultivated. Politically the province 
owns the Sultan of Morocco’s sway, but his authority 
extended lately but to Tarudant, the district called 
Taseroualt, in which is situated the Zowia of Si Hamed 
O’Musa, now represented by Sidi Haschem, and to the 
great Arab. tribe of the Howara who occupy the 
country between Fonti and Tarudant. Up to the 
banks of the Wad Nun, where there are Arab tribes 
again (but wild and independent of the Sultan), most 
of the inhabitants of the country are of the Berber race. 
This race, the original inhabitants of the country before. 
the Arab conquest, has never been entirely conquered, 
and between them and the Arab conquerors a strong 
enmity exists. 

The chief trade of the province has always been with 
Mogador since the port of Agadhir was closed by the 
great-grandfather of the present Sultan. It consists of 
wool and camels’ hair, goat-skins and hides, bees’ wax, 
a little gold dust, ostrich feathers, gum-arabic, cattle 
and sheep, almonds, and all the products of the Sahara, 
for most of the trade from the western portion of that 
district comes to Mogador. In return, they take 
Manchester goods, powder, tea, sugar, cheap German 
cutlery, and all the wonders which human nature has to 
suffer to produce, and enrich the manufacturers of 
Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Liége, Roubaix, and 
the like in turning out. So thus the situation briefly 
stood. 

A province, large and wealthy, the mouth of trade 
with the Sahara, supposed to contain rich mines, 
though on this head nothing is known with certainty 
except that a little copper is worked near Tarudant, 
but the natives say gold, silver, iron, and magnetic 
ironstone exist ; fertile in climate, thickly populated and 
ill affected to its ruler, fanatical and largely swayed by 
a sort of. general ‘‘ Witanagemot” known as the 
‘*Council of the Forty,” and yet the population bound 
to get all supplies of European goods through the one 
port of Mogador. 

Many and various have been the attempts to open 
trade direct. Pirates and filibusters, and. traders witha 
moral sense of what was due to civilisation and to them- 
selves, had all attempted many times to supply the poor 
heathen with their European trash, but never with 
success. Sometimes they landed, were taken prisoners, 
and a ‘‘ diplomatic question”? was superinduced until 
they were released. At other times. they disappeared on 
landing and were never heard of, but still reports 
poured in to Mogador of the great riches of the Sus. 
These riches to my mind are non-existent,. for I have 
known hundreds of Susi traders, merchants, camel- 
drivers, tribesmen, ‘“‘ saints” and acrobats, from 
Taseroualt, but never saw a Susi who was rich. 

In general, I found them tall, thin, dark-coloured men, 
very intelligent, fanatical, great travellers, petty traders, 
now and then ostrich hunters, and. sometimes slave- 
dealers, but all were poor, although when asked they 
always talked about gold-mines, the riches of their land, 
and showed an evident desire that the various ports 
along the coast should be left open for European 
trade. 

Then came the death, about four years ago, of the 
late Sultan Mulai el Hassan (may God have pardoned 
him !), and the disturbances consequent.on the acces- 
sion of a minor to the throne. The Susis without doubt 
thought the time suitable for movement, and no doubt 
hoped to be independent, and to buy powder, tea, and. 
sugar and cotton goods without the trouble of coming 
up to Mogador. Rebellions, more or less partial, took 
place throughout the province, and were subdued. 

And now to my story. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE GENTLE TRAWLER. 


“| BE connexion between the framing of Acts and the 
driving of coaches and four is nowhere more 


apparent than-in those Acts that have for their aim the 


frustration of the schemes of the gentle trawler, a 
much-maligned rover who plies his murderous scraper 


within rifle-shot of the beach. Very rarely indeed is he ° 
taken red-handed by the gunboats grudgingly spared by 
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the Admiralty, though altobethe out of glaiie in such 
~work—if we may believe Admiral Field. One of the last 


reported cases was that of the gallant ‘‘ Bosphorus,” ’ 
which was caught trespassing within the limit, her enter- | 


prising master being mulcted, despite his ingenious pre- 
varications in a sum of twenty pounds sterling, with the 
alternative of temporary retirement from the trawling 
industry. But the official Nemesis rarely gets home 
with such effect. More and more is the necessity of 
reform forced upon all: who are interested in the matter. 
More and more, too, does the conviction of almost insu- 
perable difficulty grow upon us. It seems well nigh impos- 
sible to arrest this butchery of immature fry and incessant 
raking up of spawning-grounds and fish-nurseries. 
Bickerings on the part of Mr. Buchanan, all absorbed 
in the needs of his northern waters, will not mend 
matters one jot. We surely hear enough of the quibbles 
over “‘ English ” and “‘ British,” without allowing trifles 


of the sort to intrude themselves into important measures ' 


of reform in great national industries. The question 


must be considered on the broadest basis, and prefer-~ 


ence should be given to neither loch, lough nor sound. 
The Channel is every whit as important as the Nofth 


Sea, and Aberdeen should benefit no less than Brixham ° 


so far at any rate as parliamentary action goes. It is 
te be regretted that the zeal of the anti-trawlers 
occasionally betrays them into allegations that are bare 
nonsense. A year or two ago, I recollect a small 
sturgeon was brought into Aberdeen by a trawler, and 
was received by the liners with a loud howl of execra- 
tion. Now liners are, it will easily be understood, not 
entirely free from bias on the trawling question. It 
suited these particular liners to overlook the fact that 


although nine out of ten British-caught sturgeons perish — 


miserably in estuaries, they have nevertheless to traverse 
hundreds of miles of sea in order to reach our coasts, 
and this specimen might very well, as its captors de- 
clared, have been trawled outside the three-mile limit. 
The majority of the charges brought against the 
trawler are, however, genuine enough, though it 
would not be easy to formulate rules for a less destructive 
working of the nets, and the needs of the market pre- 
clude any idea of a close season for this method of 
fishing. The mooted extension of the territorial limit 
is certainly out of the question. 
who are already regarded in certain quarters with 
disfavour, are totally inadequate for the patrolling of the 
existing three-mile zone. The remedy may possibly, as 
recently suggested by a correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” 
lie in the trawl itself, and further experiment is 
assuredly desirable. The percentage of fish surviving 
so rough an experience varies inversely, of course, with 
the duration of the haul and the speed at which the 
smack is travelling. The size of the mesh has been 
much discussed during the past quarter of a century, 
but it is credible, as so many experts have assured com- 
mittees of inquiry, that with the net, choked with all 
manner of weed and débris, flying at a great rate 
through the water, the size of the mesh counts for 
very little. We are not blind to the existing evil, but 
our consciousness of it is no advance on twenty-five years 
ago. In the question of a practical method for check- 
ing the depletion of the sea, we are likewise where we 
were then. A newera will, I fancy, be reached when we 
take more seriously to the practice of re-stocking as the 
true remedy. There are many public bodies and private 
individuals much exercised just now as to what Parliament 
should do in the matter. They all, however, share the 
fault of expecting too much from a composite body of 
more or less public- spirited men, all having many 
private and public interests at stake. When the 
would-be reformers of trawling come to recognise our 
legislature in its true light, and not as a West-End 
providence taking a special delight in helping folks too 
lazy to help themselves, there will be a little less 
disappointment and a good deal less vituperation. 


F. G. AFLALO. 
LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS. _XIIL 
Lire OFFICE EXPENSES. 


QE of en most frequent comments that is made 


upon the annual reports of life offices has refer- 


ence to the percentage of the premium income that is 
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absorbed in commission and expenses. It is a matter 
which agents talk glibly about to intending assurers, 
thereby endeavouring to convince intending policy- 
holders of the superiority of the agents’ own office if its 
expense ratio is less than that of one or some of its 
competitors. The question of expenses is one that an 
intending. assurer would do well to give heed to, but 
at the same time the subject is often treated in such a 
way as to lead to wrong résults. It is comparatively 
unimportant what proportion of the total premium in- 
come goes in commission and expenses provided it can 
be shown that good value is obtained for the expenditure 
incurred. 

If we take the case of a new office, it will be readily 
admitted on all hands that its business cannot be worked 
on so small a percentage of premiums as the business 
of an old-established*company. The principal reason 
of this is that new business costs much more to obtain 
than old business costs to manage. In the first place, 
the custom is almost universal among life offices of 
paying commission for the introduction of new business, 


' and in the great majority of cases the commission is at 


a much higher rate the first year than it is in subsequent 
years, and not infrequently the entire commission paid 
for the introduction of a policy-holder is paid in the first 
year. In addition to these expenses, there is the cost 
of medical examination and other special payments that 
do not recur; while it may fairly be urged that the cost 
of advertising, maintaining branch offices, and the whole 
machinery for obtaining publicity are a charge upon 
new business rather than upon old. We have therefore 
to discriminate between the premiums—to separate the 
new premiums from the renewal premiums, and to allot . 
to each as well as we can the appropriate expenditure. 
If this is done, it at once becomes apparent that a 
company may be spending a large percentage of its 
total premium income, and yet, if it is issuing a large 
amount of new assurances, it may really be conducting 
its business at a very moderate cost. 

Various ways have been suggested for appropriately 
distributing the expenses over new and renewal busi- 
ness. It is sometimes proposed to assume that the | 
whole of the first year’s premium may be set aside as 
the cost of obtaining the new business, and then the 
expenses on renewals are said to be the total expenses 
after deduction of an amount equal to a year’s premium 
on the new policies. This, however, is a somewhat 
extravagant assumption, and, as a matter of fact, 
scarcely any of the best companies spend so large an 
amount as this upon new business. Instead of assum- 
ing the whole of the first year’s premium to be spent in 
this way, 50 per cent. or 75 per cent. of it is sometimes 
suggested, but a method of this sort works in the most 
erratic fashion, and in many cases leads to results that 
are obviously absurd. 

Another method is to assume that 7} per cent. of the 
renewal premiums are absorbed in attending to the old 
business, the balance of the expenses being the cost of 
the new assurances ; and the percentage of the new pre- 
miums which this balance of expenditure constitutes is 
taken as the criterion of the relative economy or extrava- 
gance of various companies. By this method also we 
are landed in absurdities, and the different conditions of 
various offices produce very marked inequalities in the 
results. If a large amount is received as single pre- 
miums for assurances, or if the average premiums are 
high, the expense ratio appears unduly low, while an 
office charging low premiums may be made to appear 
very extravagantly managed. 

A more rational method of dealing with the subject 
is to assume that the cost of new business is ten times 
as much per cent. of the premiums as the cost of re- 
newal business. In this way the varying conditions of 
different offices (which are apt to make all coffparisons 
misleading) have much less efféct than ‘under other 
methods, and it is generally recognised that of all 
methods of calculating expense ratios this is the least 
unsatisfactory. The examination of the reports of life 
offices for many years past shows that on the average 
about 14} per cent. of the total premium income is 
absorbed in commission and expénses, and that the 
new premiums form about 11 per cent. of the total 
premiums. Dividing the expenditure up in the way pro- 
posed, we find that the average expenditure is equivalen t 
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to 72} per cent. of the first year’s premium and 7} per 
cent. of renewals. If we are to set up a hard-and-fast 
average standard, no better test could be adopted than, 
say, 75 per cent. on the first year’s premiums and 7} per 
cent. on renewals. The cases are very exceptional in 
which a really first-class office has occasion to exceed 
such proportions as these. Many offices fall very far 
short of this amount. Thus, instead of spending 75 per 
cent. of the new premiums, the Alliance spends only 46, 
the Clergy Mutual 63, the Old Equitable 31, Equity and 
Law 53, Legal and General 48, London Life 35, Pru- 
dential (Ordinary Branch) 44, Scottish Provident 48, 
and Scottish Widows’ 66. These are all good offices, 
whose results are partly to be attributed to their 
economy of management. On the other hand, there 
are one or two offices with a very high expenditure 
whose results are unquestionably good. The most notice- 
able instance of this sort is the Marine and General, with 
an expenditure of the whole of the new premiums and 
10 per cent. of the renewals, and yet it gives a return 
to its policy-holders scarcely second to that of any 
other office. But in the ordinary way when we en- 
counter such an expenditure as this we may at once dis- 
miss all thought of insuring to advantage in the office. 
Thus the Ordinary Branch of the Abstainers and General, 
the British Equitable, the London and Lancashire Life, 
and the Westminster and General all exceed 10 per 
cent. on renewals, and may safely be left alone by 
intending assurers. 

In considering the matter in this way, we only include 
under the heading ‘‘ Commission and Expenses” the 


‘amounts entered as such in the official returns to the 


Board of Trade. But it is a question whether, for an 
adequate comparison of the expenses of life offices the 
dividends to shareholders, less an allowance for interest 
earned on capital, should not be included in calculating 
expense ratios. Where a mutual office is being com- 
pared with a proprietary company, the effect of the 
shareholders’ dividends from a policy-holder’s point of 
view ought not to be ignored. It cannot be seriously 
maintained that the additional protection afforded by 
share capital is of any value whatever if an office is in a 
flourishing condition and valuing its liabilities on a 
sound basis, while the existence of a body of share- 
holders takes the control out of the hands of the policy- 
holders and is apt to cause the management to act 
in the interests of the proprietors rather than for the 
welfare of the assured. It is true that the policy-holders 
of Mutual Offices evince but little interest in the man- 
agement of their offices; but at the same time there are no 
conflicting interests to be placed above theirs. So far 
as we know, no one has yet attempted an analysis of 
the cost of management, including under this head the 
dividends and bonuses to proprietors. We have been 
looking into the question, and the results are such as 
to suggest that the insurance handbooks might, with 
advantage, tabulate the payments to proprietors with a 
view to representing matters more fairly for the Mutual 
Offices, and perhaps also with a view to causing the 
sometimes excessive dividends that are paid to share- 


holders to be materially reduced. .We propose to 


publish shortly some of the most striking facts we have 
noted. 


EUGENE CARRIERE AND SOME OTHER 
DRAUGHTSMEN. 


AT THE CONTINENTAL GALLERY, 157 New Bonp STREET, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


you mix a little umber with turpentine and draw 

with it on a canvas, scrubbing about to get tone, 
and then taking out lights with a dry brush ora rag, you 
have a most pliable and seductive means of drawing, 
one that, in the hands of a bungler even, may yield by 
accident the look of delicate modelling. A draughts- 
man by this method, which is like water-colour without 
its difficulties, can with the utmost rapidity render an 
amount of modelling that it would be a task of great 
labour to execute in solid monochrome ; since in opaque 
paint each tone and gradation of tone must be sepa- 
rately measured and mixed. Indeed, an evanescence 
of tone, like the faintest shades produced by retroussage 
on an etching plate, may be reached quite beyond human 
‘power to render in solid painting. Grisaille of this 
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sort pays, like water-colour, for a tempting suggestive- 
ness by slightness, or rather by flimsiness, for what 
seems adequate on paper is less satisfying on the 
stronger material. M. Carri¢re would seem to have: 
been attracted by the tender elusiveness of | this. 
technique, sorting, as it does, very exactly with the 
dreaminess of his temper. But he, too, must have 
been struck with the uncomfortable flimsiness of those 
grisailles if put forth to take their place among pictures, 
and he must have set to work to translate them 
into opaque pigment, keeping as much as possible of 
their melting shadow and furtive lights. At this. 
stage he had brown monochrome pictures that felb 
something short of the charm of the monochrome 
stains, but still allowed him to speak his aside 
about the world—a muffled smoke-filled world— 
from whose smoke a few pathetic traits are caught out. 
and caressed. Then he must have said to himself, 
Can I, without upsetting the whole unstable fabric, 
steal colour, just touch the canvas here and there with 
a hint of it, so that all the browns will pretend to be 
colours? This too was possible, for it is wonderful 
how even a slight touch of colour mixed in the browns. 
will cheat the eye into seeing colour everywhere. 
Hang a drab room entirely with such canvases, and they 
will look like works in colour till a picture conceived in 
colour is brought in; then they relapse into brown. 
That, however, is no fatal argument against the more 
exquisite of these pieces, in which a real intimacy of 
feeling justifies a secrecy of method; for an example, the 
several-times-repeated subject of a mother kissing her 
child. But if the criticism from without of another 
kind of painting may be ruled irrelevant, not so any. 
inconsistency from within. A single touch of sharper 
vivacity in tone is enough to shatter the frail illusion, 
and in many of his portraits M. Carriére added just 
this fatal touch in the eyes of the sitter. Further, 
having worked out so special a method for a very 
special mood, he appears to have waked up from his 
mood and proposed other, more daylight, subjects to 
himself, and then found that he had only this special. 
crepuscular instrument to play upon. A man who has: 
reduced his voice to a pianissimo whisper attempts to 
converse in more ordinary tones: he whispers louder 
and louder, but he cannot speak, he only strains the 
whisper. To whisper a brown description so large as 
the Theatre of Bellville is an error in scale. 

But there is another medium which exactly suits M- 
Carriére’s temper, and that is lithography as he uses it 
Here we have a monochrome medium, a reduced scale, 
and a method of searching lights out of a dusky tone 
perfectly fitted to the emotional habit of his mind. 
These portraits of MM. Daudet, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Rodin, de Goncourt, are the right thing. The can- 
vases were a case of putting a delicate fruit in too heavy; 
a dish. 

M. Carriére’s exhibition at the Continental Gallery: 
may be taken as an opportune extension of the Inter- 
national at Knightsbridge. In returning to that to 
notice some of the drawings and prints, I will begin 
with what seems to me another instance of a man. 
endangering the virtues of his art by an error of scale 
or material. Such errorsarecommonenough. We see: 
every day men with a limited but definite gift for drawing: 
make a fool of their art by taking too much on board— 
illustrators like Mr. Abbey or Mr. Parsons attempting 
colour with disastrous results. Mr. Pennell has not done 
that, but in the pen-and-ink drawings exhibited here: 
he has expanded his drawings many sizes too large. Mr.. 
Whistler, on whose etchings he has founded his art,, 
adhered to the practice of Rembrandt in etching on a 
small scale. There is a logical reason for this in the 
distance at which a fine etched line affects the eye; 
for a larger scale chalk or charcoal is the right medium. 
Modern pen-and-ink drawing is an imitation of etching, 
and subject to the same laws. At the distance at which 
these drawings can be taken in as a whole the lines are: 
too thin, the effect scattered and scratchy. The litho-- 
graph, with its fatter line, is at once felt’ to be more 
adequate. These drawings were possibly executed tor 
reduction as illustrations, but in that case the reduction 
should be exhibited. Mr. Pennell’s drawings on the 
Thames, to name one example of his brilliant sketch 
were much happier in scale. The present examples have no 
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more in them, why the enormous scalé? Mr. Pentiéll, by 


_ ‘thing of M. Milcendeau’s drawings of Breton 


Hist Of intétesting’ work.” “OF older 


how transient was thé ‘itiféétion of poetry’ Rosset 


this example and writings, has so much influence over the 
younger illustrators, that a word may be added here on 
the general tendency to bigness for bigness’ sake. It 
as, I believe, under his diréction that the “ Daily 
hronicle” took to publishing enormous full-page 
drawings, a practice imitated by some other papers. 
“These illustrations have been much wondered at 
because they are big and difficult to reproduce. A 
amoment’s reflection will show how mistaken is 
the size and needless the trouble. The logical 
‘Scale of illustration for a newspaper is a draw- 
ing that can be taken in at the distance at 
which we read its columns.- The managers of 
ithe newspaper in question evidently think that the 
‘bigger the page the bigger should be the drawing. 
is would be so if the page were printed like a poster; 
but it is not so, the real unit is the size of the type, 
which is adjusted, not to the page, but to the column. 
Here is one error, and a second is the choice of the pen 
or pencil line, which struggles vainly to be effective 
«over so vast a surface. It would be different with a 
diagram or map, where general effect is nothing and 
(particular explanation everything; with an illustration 
pretending to be a picture, the scale suitable to the 
‘means employed should be the first consideration. Now 
‘the pen-line is naturally suited to a drawing the width 
of a column or perhaps two, and the fact that a news- 
paper is almost always folded is another reason for 
keeping illustrations small. 
e man who is best seen in the collection of prints 
and drawings is Aubrey Beardsley. I notice that some 
of his admirers protest against his being called ‘‘ nasty- 
minded.” Surely that was exactly what he set out to be; 
‘the range of expression in his puppets was that of the 
leer. He was an imp with an extraordinary hand for 
drawing clean lines and talent for black and white 
embroidery, whose pleasure it was to make the most 
awful faces at us. For an artist with his fever for 
embroidery and his slender equipment in drawing there 
‘was no choice between a sentimental and a grotesque 
‘or lewd grimace, and his mischievous wit chose the 
fatter form of caricature. But the drawing was clearly 
gaining on the mere embroidery, and it is hard to say 
‘what point of diabolic mastery he might have reached. 
"The Mademoiselle de Maupin marks perhaps the high- 
water mark here of his astonishing powers. 

M. Lautrec, his French analogue, has been exhibiting 
‘at Goupils’, and shows one or two drawings here. He 
hhas schooled himself to a much greater accomplishment 
iin drawing, at the feet of Degas, and turns it to account 
in ‘a ghoulish view of pleasure-resorts. The fatuity 
of the miché, the brutality of the maguereau, all that 
is bloated, starved, macabre, devilish in their com- 
panions, are the stimulants under which his decorative 
Sense is whipped to a kind of angry petulance. Away 
‘from such excitement, he is apt to fall flat. MM. 
Forain and Steinlen, witty journalist and journalist 

t, who have gone to the same source for their 
‘drawing, are also represented, M. Renouard too, who 
iis*bonhomme where the others are savage, and perhaps 
the most capable all-round illustrator of his day. 

I have already, in dealing with the Salon, said some- 
dri asants, 
so that now I will only advertise Londoners of the fact 
that they may find examples of an exquisite art at 
‘Knightsbridge. “There is a series Of M. Valotton’s 
Athusing summary woodcuts, one or two of Mr. Nichol- 
‘gon’s, and a few in colour by M. Bottini well under- 
stood in effect, but crazy in ertete * M. Lepére and 
maty other original engravers will be found, and 
athong home artists some drawings by Mr Ravenhill 
‘and capital designs for the tover of a magazine by 


“Mr. Edgar ‘Willson, of‘ Pick-Me-Up,” ati’ ingénious 

“designer whose name well’ known than it should | 

“be. A pastel Nanyitiga and a drawing for 
re 


e intérior of 4 by Mt. Wilson may be added 


mes,, those of Chatles’ Keene and’ “‘Fredetit Sandys 


Are represented, ‘thé first By d''series' ‘of fittle-khown 
_ etchings, the ie ar by a_ paste ps well as a 


rtrait 
titig’s." 


‘oil pai 


Revidw. 


always 
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blocks were works of bofrowed genitis; the influence 
Slipped off to leave a character not differing funda- 
mentally from Sit Edward Poynter’s. D. S. M. 


THE OPERA. 


ae opera has given the London public. an oppor- 
tunity now of hearing Calvé twice after too long an 
absence from these haunts. She appeared for the first 
time in Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele,” a work for which I have 
what I am credibly informed is an unpardonable weak- 
ness. Mr. Graves speaks of its ‘‘ hollow harmonies,” 
and certainly he is right in so far that there is much in 
its construction from which Sir Hubert Parry would 
shrink with the most righteous of all possible Academic 
shudders. Yet the thing lives, has keenness, intensity 
and profound poetic feeling, qualities for which I 
search in vain through the Symphonic Variations, the 
Magnificat,” ‘* King Saul,” and a long tale of compo- 
sitions wherein one sees ‘‘ mystery to mathematics fly.”’ 
That is, however, a digression. The music of ‘‘ Me- 
fistofele”’ is, if you please, instinct with the ambitions 
of a beginner. You can see the young thoughts, full 
of eagerness and desire, struggling for expression, and 
that expression is nearly always distinguished, charm- 
ing, and though sometimes fragile never vacant or 
helpless. Calvé, of course, took the double réle of 
Margherita and Elena. In both she was quite charm- 
ing, though not showing all the full quality. which 
helps to make up the Calvé of supreme art, of perfect 
operatic achievement. Her Margherita was appealing 
and tragic, but the part left her with too much of her 
forces in reserve; her Elena, again, was dignified, 
beautiful, statuesquely posed, and wonderfully sung ; 
but the fact that it could not be more than this did not 
prove what Calvé’s ‘‘rentrée” should have proved, 
that she stands upon the topmost height of her art, 
that she is in truth, in her own line, entirely without a 
rival. ‘That, however, she demonstrated once more 
without the least shadow of a doubt when she appeared 
as Carmen on Tuesday. Here was her Marengo with 
a vengeance. From act to act she passed from triumph 
to triumph. She made the music seem fresh and new, 
and her presence was, in the fine phrase, ‘‘like a robe 
pontifical, ne’er seen but wondered at.” Her allure- 
ments, her strength, her gesture, her gait, her passion, 
her joy and her tragedy never overstepped for one 
moment the line that separates power from violence, 
and therefore she held the heart in thrall throughout. 
was indeed the repetition of a memorably great 
success which time had almost persuaded one to forget. 
Mr. Bonnard played Don José to her Carmen, and 
though Mr. Renaud’s Escamillo was delicate and 
careful, it was not very stimulating, and the music was 
too low for his voice. The rest of the performatice 
was an old story, and M. Flon conducted quite 
agreeably. 

Wednesday brought us the first performance this 
season of “Le Nozze di Figaro.” I never knew 
whether to rejoice or to grieve most over the Covent 
Garden version of this most exquisite of comic operas. 
It always happens that one hears the most charming 
singers in the world singing the most charming music 
‘in the world, and for that I am of course profoundly 
grateful. Let me deal with this side of the matter 
first. It would; for example, be difficult to imaginé a 
more satisfactory interpreter of the part of the Countéss 
than Madame’ Eatmés. Here alf her natural grace, 

dignity and stateliness come to her assistance. Pos- 
sessing, tdo, a very sensitive feeling for dtess, and 
knowing how to wear: ctothes with a perfection of pose, 
‘She moves acrdss the stage the personification of an 
eighteenth-century grande dame. Had Robéespierre, 
- that incorruptible patriot, caught a glimpse of her thus 
in masquerade, ‘I’ fear that her operatic ‘career would 
have been brief. ‘Bat when yot add:to these more or 
less instinctive and natural accomplishments an ufder- 
Standing of Mozart's musie and a’ knowledge how to 
‘sing’ it perfectly, ge arrive at a véry exalted notion of 
impersonation indeed: That music is always in 
‘fight, the wing, this singer poises on 
the notes as they fly like a bird on the flying wittd. ‘It 
performaricé to be studiéd and adittired. 

Then Madame Nordica’s Susanna was excéédingly 


= 
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good, though Wagner, I think, has stolen some of that 


- vocal purity which Mozart seems to clamour for per- 
sistently ; and Zélie de Lussan’s Cherubino was pert, . 


humorous, fresh, and fairly well sung. Mr. Edouard 
de Reszke at the last moment was unable to sing, and 
his part was taken literally without preparation by Mr. 
Dufriche. That, then, with the minor parts quite well 
filled by Miss Bauermeister, Mr. Pringle and others, is 
the history of the singing, and for that history assuredly 
Covent Garden deserves the gratitude of every musician. 

But there is another side to the picture. The work is 
most insignificantly mounted. The third act, for ex- 
ample, is a scenic set which would make a Bavarian baker 
blush, accustomed as he is to his magnificent stage pic- 
tures of ‘Le Nozze” at Munich, and there is through- 
out no sign of anybody wanting to show that Mozart’s 
opera is worth the telling in the delightful surround- 
ings for which it was conceived. Does anybody, again, 
think it worth while to recount the story at all co- 
herently? And yet I can assure the management that 
if anybody took the trouble to mount the opera in- 
telligently, and to teach every person concerned in it 
his or her exact place, just what it all means, where its 
humour lies and how deeply Mozart touched it with a 
dramatic significance, the London world would awake 
to the fact that there has been another writer of music- 
dramas besides Richard Wagner whose masterpieces 
are also worth the while of night-after-night attend- 
ance. It was most gratifyifg to find how full the Opera- 
house was on Wednesday, for the gallery was packed, 

a fact which proves to me that if Mozart only had his 
dues in the way of careful attention he would be as 
potent an attraction as Wagner himself to the general 


. public. Of Mr. Randegger’s conducting I will but say 


that I disliked it exceedingly, despite its apparent 
reasonableness. V. B. 


‘““THE BEAUTY STONE.” 


Scene: WARDOUR STREET. 
Time ; Tue IMMEDIATE Past. 
Enter R., Mr. A. W. Pinero; Z., Mr, J. Comyns 
CARR. 

Mr. C, Give thee good morrow, gossip ! 

Mr. P. Heaven save thee, merry gentleman! What 
do’st ? 

Mr. C. Nay, but I gad me to no especial quest. 

Mr. P. Art not here in the servicement of that good 
knight, Sir Henry? For well I know he hath much 
trust of thee, and that ’twas e’en here thou. didst 
disinter for him King Arthur’s hallow’d bones. 

Mr. C. ’Twas e’en here! But th’art in misprision, 
natheless, of my immediate presence. Fared 1 hither 
but for my own pleasuring, having ta’en for many 
yearn much delightment i’ the spot. 


Mr. P. By Saint Carolo, a right goodly reason !_ 


For myself— 


Mr. C. Aye, tell me of thyself! © Art still in thrall | 


to that accurséd knave, Heinrik of Norway ? a 
Mr. P. I’ sooth, I ha’ somewhat. tottered i’) my 

fealty o’ late. My ‘thought hath stray’d back to old 

Thomas de Robertson, my first dear liege. Hast. seen 


_ my fair mummer-maiden, my last-begot ? : 
Mr. C. Aye, I did clap eyes on her at. the Court, 


not many eves agone. Beshrew me, a_ personable 
wench! And hast cast off those naughty drabs—on 


_ whom a malison!—‘‘The Second Dame Tanqueray” 


and ‘“‘ Dame Ebbsmith Of Whom All Man Wot?” 
Mr. P. That have I, gossip ——’t least for a space. 
Mr. C, Then, by the finger-nails of St. Luke, art 


~ thou so much the more blesséd ! 


Mr. P. Methinks that I misdoybt me not of thy 
good wisdom. 

Mr. C. Methinks that he who would fain doubt the 
wisdom of a sage is not sage himself ! 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! .A right shrewd 


Mr. C. But, in all graveness, gossip, sith we, have . 


thus encounter’d one the other here in the very abode- 
ment of Romance herself, and sith ‘we. have naught 
better "Si wherefore should not we. make some point 
‘emprise 


Mn. P, _ Why, bythe arrows of Sint 
-willwel. is .nodT 
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Mr. C. hand on’t! 
Mr. P. Let us to pen! 
[Exeunt arm in arm. 

I have tried here to indicate for my readers the style 
in which ‘‘ The Beauty Stone” is written, and the 
attempt has not been such a strain on me as I had 
expected. Indeed, it is surprising how easily this kind of 
English can be written, even before one has got into the 
swing of it. In listening to the “original romantic musieal 
drama” at the Savoy I was appalled by the amount of 
trouble which the mere writing of it must have cost. its 
authors. I did not realise that the difficulty is in listen- 
ing to. that style, not in practising it. Why Mr. Pinero 
and Mr, Carr, with all their knowledge of audiences, 
insisted on that fearful style I do not pretend to know. 
It must be quite as exasperating to uneducated listeners 
as it is to the listeners who have some culture. It is quite 
unnecessary, too. The costumes, alone, immediately 
transport us to the period in which the action of the piece 
is laid. All that need have been done was to write 
simply and gracefully, and to avoid modern slang and 
colloquialisms. Would that have been a more difficult 
undertaking than the Wardour Street style? Perhaps. 
But I cannot help thinking that Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Pinero would have been wiser had they attempted it. 
I am sure that the indisputable dulness of their 
‘* Beauty Stone” comes, mainly, from their pseudo- 
archaic manner. Their primary idea for the play is 
rather charming. The idea of beauty as the root of 
all evil is not new, no doubt, nor very profound. But 
it is a rather charming idea, and Mr, Pinero aud Mr. 
Carr seem to me to have found a good dramatic scheme 
for its exposition. The story of the play is pretty and 
simple. The scenes are nicely ordered and constructed. 
The crowds are well drilled and well dressed. Some of 
the backgrounds are quite beautiful, yet the whole 
thing bores one. , 

But I suppose there are good reasons, apart from the 


false fitenery pretensions of the libretto, for one’s bore- 


dom, - Like Sir Willoughby Pasterne, Mr. Pinero is 
‘*not a poet.” Nor is Mr. Carr. And poems written 
by gentlemen who are not poets are always rather. de- 
pressing. Lyrics written by gentlemen who have had no 
experience in the difficult art of writing words for music, 
and sung in a theatre which one associates with Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, are not likely to charm the most amen- 
able audience. The audience suffers, in much the same 
degree as the composer and the singers suffer, from 
such lyrics. Had Mr. Adrian Ross been called into 
collaboration in the usual way, the ‘‘ Beauty Stone” 
would be infinitely better than it is. It would be in- 
finitely worse than it is if its gifted authors had insisted 
on writing their own music. Yet, really, they are quite 
as well qualified to write their own music as to write 
their own lyrics, and I hope that next time they will write 
neither. But is there any other reason for one’s boredom? 
Yes, there is one very obvious reason. The libretto. is 
deadly dull—there is not one passable joke in it.. Of 
course, in a ‘‘ romantic musical drama” one does not 
expect so. much fun as in a ‘‘ comic opera.” Both Mr. 
Carr,and Mr. Pinero are known to possess great 
powers of humour, and if they had kept humour 
entirely out of their play, one could but have con- 
cluded that they regarded humour as_ inconsistent 
with. the dignity of ‘romantic musical drama.” 

But in ‘‘ The Beauty Stone” there are many moments 
when laughter is wilfully courted, and at these 
moments one can but wonder whether Mr. Pinero 
really wrote the. exquisite farces attributed to him, and 
whence Mr, Carr derives the delightful mo¢s and re- 
partees for which he is famous. Anything more dreary 
than the part of comic Devil, assigned to Mr. Passmore, 
is almost. inconceivable. Have we not had just abaut 
enough of the Devil on the stage? The part played. by 
‘him is always quite inessential to the action of a pes: 
As a novelty, he has, terribly declined ;_ whether 


_ presented in a tragic light, as by the adaptors of Miss 


Corelli's most famous novel, or in a merely 
and _‘‘ thank-you-I-don’ t-feel-the-heat ” fight, as by Mr. 
Pinero. and. Mr. Care, he is insufferably tedious, and 
futile... 


that, 1 have not found much to praise ‘in 
“The B a tone,” I. should like it to have.a long 


_run, though:I would rather not be invited to the hun- 
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dredth night. I should like to see the Savoy, that 
charming little theatre, really popular again. In that 
they have not attempted to reproduce the form of the 
Gilbertian triumphs, but have tried a new form of 
their own, Mr. Pinero and Mr. Carr have done wisely. I 
think that their new form may, in the future, worked 
by other hands, produce a new crop of successes for Mr. 
D’Oyley Carte. I should be rather glad to see the 
public leaving musical farcical-comedy in the lurch, for 
musical farcical-comedy destroyed both comic opera and 
burlesque, two forms in which I delighted. But, in the 
meantime, I shall continue my visits to the Gaiety and 
the Shaftesbury, where the shows are good of their kind, 
giving the Savoy my best wishes and my a 
AX. 


NOT OTHERWISE. 
INSOMNIA. 


H E wakened quivering on a golden rack 

Inlaid with gems: no sign of change, 
no fear 

Or hope of death came near ; 

Only the empty ether hovered black 
About him stretched upon his living bier, 

Of old by Merlin’s Master deftly wrought : 
Two Seraphim of Gabriel's helpful race 
In that far nook of space 

With iron levers wrenched and held him taut. 


The Seraph at his head was Agony ; 
Delight, more terrible, stood at his feet : 
Their sixfold pinions beat 

The darkness, or were spread immovably, 
Poising the rack, whose jewelled fabric meet 

To strain a god, did fitfully unmask 
With olive light of chrysoprases dim 
The smiling Seraphim 

Implacably intent upon their task. 


II. 
Mornine. 

Night went down ; the twilight ceased ; 

The moon withdrew her phantom flame ; 
In pearl and silver out of the east, 

Pallid and vigilant, morning came : 
By heath and hill with trumpets shrill 

The orient wind declared his name :— 


4 Morning! Morning! Mighty, alone, 


Light, the light, whose titles are 
Courage and hope, ascends his throne 
Over the head of every star : 
Terror and pain are chained and slain, 
And mournful shadows flee afar.” 
Joun Davipson. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Stock Market has. scarcely yet recovered from 
' the effects of the holiday, the Stock Exchange 


having been closed from Friday night antil Tuesday 


morning ; but in every department, except perhaps in 
the South African market, there is perceptible a distinct 
return’ of confidence. Although movements on the 
week have been somewhat irregular, substantial rises 
in various descriptions have been established. Except 
as the subject of jokes the war has practically lost all 
interest, but the general impression is that it cannot 
last much longer. The Far Eastern question for the 
moment ‘gives rise to no uneasiness, and the West 
African difficulty is believed to be as good as settled. 
It only remains for President Kruger, by a few timely 
instalments of reform, and: Mr. Chamberlain, by a 


sensible attitude on the’ suzerainty question, to give a 
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fillip to Kaffirs, for cheerfulness to prevail all round. 
The increasing cheapness of money and the better con- 
dition of the market generally is reflected by the position 
of Consols, which were quoted ex dividend on Wednes- 
day at 111,';, and show therefore a rise of 3 since last 
week.. 


As we expected, the Bank Rate was on Thursday 
reduced to 3 per cent., the figure at which it stood from 
14 October, 1897, to 7 April, 1898. The 4 per cent. 
rate which was inaugurated on the latter date only 
lasted seven weeks, the 3} per cent. rate only a week ; 
so that two. months have cleared away the ill effects on 


. the money market of the Spanish-American war and the 


West African and Far Eastern scares. The return to 
the previous rate may be taken as a sign that the 
political horizon is now clear, and investors may look 
forward to the future with more confidence than they 
have enjoyed since the beginning of the year, Outside 
rates had rather anticipated the reduction of the Bank 
Rate, and on Thursday three and four months’ fine 
drafts were discounted at 1? to 1}$ per cent. The Joint 
Stock Banks have lowered their interest on deposits to 
1} percent. The position at the Bank of England has 
further improved during the week, though not to the 
same extent.as in the previous weeks. Gold to the 
amount of £401,000 came in from abroad, and the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities rose 0°23 per cent. to 


47°97 per cent. 


Since last week there has been a fair improvement in 
the value of Home Railway Stock. The only falls have 
been in Great Easterns which are } lower, and Metro- 
politans which have dropped }. Great Northern Pre- 
ferred, South Western Ordinary, Caledonian Ordinary, 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire show no change, but the 
rest all show small rises. Great Westerns are recover- 
ing slowly from the shock they received by the unex- 
pected new capital issue. Had the weather been more 
favourable greater improvements would probably have 
been marked, for the traffic increases of the week were 

_ good. 


oF EnciisH Raitway Stocks. 


Company. Dividend Price _ Vield p. c. 

- 1897. I June. 

Great Northern ‘‘A” ...... 4 6 6 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 55 - 4 1/9 
Brighton Deferred........ 176}...... 319 2 
Midland Deferred ........... 88}...... 16 6 
Caledonian Deferred......... 24 314 4 
Great Western 166}...... 3 11 II 
North Western 198}...... 311 9 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... ...... 146 ...... 2 
Brighton Ordinary............ 186 ...... 3° 10 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3§ ...... 3 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 3°5°4 
South Western Deferred ... ...... 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ....... 120 «..1.. 4/To 
South Western Ordinary ... ...... 224}...... 
Great 120}...... 218 3 
Metropolitan ...... .... GE. 216 9 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... OF 24 9 


Last year considerable interest was excited by a 
scheme which was said to be under consideration by the 

' Midland Railway Company. for the establishment of a 
great Exchange Station in some central position’ in 
London, into which all the companies could run some 
of their trains. Last year the site which was under 
consideration for such a central station was said to be 
‘that ‘of the Foundling’ Hospital in Guildford Street. 


- Rumours of a similar scheme are again being heard in 


‘the City, the difference being that’ now the site of 


‘ Christ’s Hospital in Newgate Street is mentioned as the 


“ most suitable position ‘for the new station. It is to be 


“hoped that something more! than rumour will come ‘of 


this scheme, which would be of very great benefit to 
‘travelling public, and’ if ‘any company can carry it 
out the Midland is the one. It would, of course, be 
neither wise ‘nor feasible for the Midland Company, 


which already has‘its fine terminus at St. Pancras; to’ 
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“build another station in the centre of London for its 
own purposes alone ; but if the Great Northern, the 
North Western, the Great Western and the Great 
Eastern Companies join in the scheme, either by sharing 
the cost or by agreeing to run their trains into the new 
station and to pay a sufficient rent for the accommoda- 
tion, there is no reason why it should not be carried out. 
The Christ’s Hospital site seems an eminently suitable 
one for the purpose, if once the problem of getting to it 
can be solved. It is not far from Farringdon Street and 
Aldersgate Street, to which the Midland and Great 
Northern trains already run, and only a little further 
from Liverpool Street. Euston and Paddington are of 
course more distant, but in our time the difficulty of 
tunnelling at considerable depths is one at which 
engineers laugh. The London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway would also benefit by the project if it is ever 
brought to completion. It is at present, however, only 
in the air, and it is so big a scheme that it can well bear 
thinking about for a year or two more. 


American Railways continue their upward career, 
and on Wednesday last only four of the stocks in our 
list of comparative prices stood below the level of 
prices before there was any expectation of war, and 
these only from } to 1 point. On Thursday there was a 
temporary set back in a few stocks, but there is little 
doubt that Wall Street will put all of them higher 
whenever the rumours of an approaching cessation of 
the war begin to take definite shape. In this case we 
consider that values will be unduly inflated, and should 
advise operators to unload their stock. It appears, from 
the reports of well-informed correspondents, that in 
Spain opinion is rapidly becoming in favour of surrender, 
provided that this can be arranged without wounding 
too deeply the pride of the Spaniards. Reflection has 
convinced the Spanish people that it is hopeless for 
them to fight a nation so much bigger and richer than 
their own. On the other hand, the European Powers 
ate now very reluctant to interfere, lest the whole 
world should be involved in the Cuban quarrel. Spain, 
therefore, is in a dilemma. She cannot move either 
forward or backward. If once a suitable intermediary 
could be found, there is little doubt that Spain would 
gladly make overtures of peace. 


CoMPARATIVE Prices oF AMERICAN Rattway Stocks 
BEFORE THE War SCARE AND Now. 


Price Price Differ- 
Railway. 28 January. 1 June. ence. 
Atchison and Topeka ...... 
Central Pacific 14 14 + 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... 104g... +55 
Illinois Central ............... 109 109 
New York Central............ 112} ... 1 we 
North Pacific Preference ... we FT 
Pennsylvania 60 
Wabash Preference ........ I9} .. +t 
Net oF AMERICAN Rattways. 
Dividends Price Yield 
Company. paid 1897. I June. 1 ye cent. 
+d. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.P. 5 ...... 1048 ...... 415 6 
Hlinois Central ........ 412 9 
_ Atchison Adjustment......... 3 ...... 66} ...... 410 2 
Pennsylvania ($50) \\......... GOP 
Denver Preference 40 4 
New York ...... ...... 3.6 1 


Southern Preference ......... 1 


_ The Grand Trunk ‘statement for the month of April 
_ last. was issued, on Wednesday, and fully confirms the 
_caleulations we made last week with, regard to the 
position.of Grand Trunk stoeks. The net profits-of the 
combined system for the first four months -of the 
present |year amounted to. 4420,000, an increase of 
480,900; over the, corresponding period of 1897, so 
| that our estimate of a net increase of £120,000 for the 

odirst-eighteen weeks of the. year was welliwithin the 

mark. The Guaranteed stock is now.-sure: of _ its 
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cle Dividend Viela 
1897. rice r cent. 

PAQUIN pps 10 m 8 7 
Bovril Deferred............ 5 3 - 8 00 

Do. Ordinary ......... 7 I sae € 
Linotype Deferred (45) 9 < (6.0 0 
Mazawattee Tea ......... I 5 16 4 
Eley Brothers (410) ... 17} ... 37 7 
National Telephone(45) ... 5 
Holborn & Frascati...... to(?) ... I 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 2 5 8 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6 .. 5 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 85 @ 
Bryant & May(£5) 173 IQ « 12 1 
Spiers & Pond (£10) 10 8 
Harrod’s Stores .........  ... 4 4 810 
Swan & Edgar ............ Biv! Ig 8 10 
Jones & Higgins ......... 2 
J. & P. Coats (£10) ose GOR. 

(") Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


‘tonnage atid value prepared by Mr. Deriny were ‘ex- 
‘given in our table as the life of the combined Vaw Ryn 


properties is very moderate, and when the mime’ under 
the'new management is fairly at work it may safety be 


Deep: shares still stand at: otily just: over 
‘Phe: first»crushing, which should be announced 


diyidend for the first half.of the: present year,and with 
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the. improved prospects of the line ahead are still 
a tempting investment at their present price of 783, 
which is § higher than their price last week. ; 


Industrial Shares have been dealt in fairly actively, 
but quotations do not show much change on the week, 
This market is much easier now that the Lipton and 
other heavy special settlements are concluded. Liptons 
have been extensively dealt in, the Ordinary shares 
standing firm at 2}, which represents a premium of £1 
on the price of issue. The market has got over its 
scare with regard to the titles of Russian petroleum 
companies. Welsbachs are gradually creeping back 
again to their former high price, but electric light 
shares generally are stagnant. For the moment new 
flotations are almost in abeyance, after the great out- 
burst that occurred just before Whitsuntide, but a 
number of new ventures of considerable importance 
may be expected shortly. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. | 


South African Mines have been the dullest ‘feature 
of the week, but although there has been little busi- 
ness prices have only sagged away slightly. Rand 
Mines have fluctuated but little, and on Thursday 
closed at the same price as on the preceding Thursday. 
The May crushings will, however, be announced next 
week, and as they are expected to be very good they 
may do something to waken Kaffirs from their sleepy 
condition. It seems quite clear by this time that the 
public will take no further interest in South African 
mining shares until there seems an immediate  possi- 
bility of reforms. It is not realised that without 
reforms the industry is progressing steadily. More- 
over, rain is reported to have fallen on the Rand, and 
the water difficulty seems for the moment to have been 
overcome. If the present dry season is successfully 
passed, the precautions the big houses are taking will 
permanently avert the danger of any scarcity of, water 
for the mines in future. The labour difficulty is still to 
the fore, however, and until this is satisfactorily dis- 
posed of it will, we fear, be impossible for some of the 
big deep-level mimes to work their full complement of 
stamps successfully. 


We have @lready called attention to the Van Ryn 
Mine, which; under the managemerit of Mr. 'Gearge 
Albu, promises to turn out very well. The work being 
done on the mine shows that the’ estimates of ore 


ceedingly conservative. The estimate of twelve’ years 


counted upon'to|earn profits equivalent ‘to dividehds of 
atleast per cent., so that at'the present price’ the 
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is expecting a yield of about 15 dwts. to the ton, but 
we shall not be surprised if this estimate is exceeded. 
With a yield of 15 dwts. and working costs of, say, 
25s. per ton, the mine will, however, be a very valuable 
property. This would mean with the full mill of 200 
stamps, which will be set up as soon as conditions 
permit, monthly profits of £52,000, sufficient to pay 
dividends, after paying the debenture interest, of 
116 per cent. At 49, after allowing for amortisation, 
the shares, even at this low estimate, will yield nearly 
II per cent, to the investor when the full mill is at 
work. 


EstTIMATED Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


OUTCROPS, 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 
Company. Dividends. Mine, Diet 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years. 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... $5... 6 «.. II 
Crown Reef (*) ....-.... 10 
Roodepoort United ... 50 8 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 3% 10 
City and Suburban(®)... 15  ... 54 --. 17 
May Consolidated ...... 35 ... 22... 9 
Durban Roodepoort... 80  ... 


(‘) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000. (°) 514 deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 water-right claims. 
() 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, valued at £200,000. (°) £4 shares. (') £5 
shares. (*) Poorer North Reef Ore not taken into 
account. 


Deep LEvVELs. 


Pro- 

Estimated Price, Life of  bable 

Company. Dividends. 2June. Mine. Net 

Yield 

Per Cent. Years. 

*Robinson Deep (!) ......... 200 QF 20... 17 
Durban Deep (*) 50 15 

*Crown Deep 200 16... 13 
*Village Main Reef(*) ....... 6 13. 6 
*Geldenhuis. Deep............  7O(}:... 7% 23... 6 
*Simmer and Jack............ 44(°)... 330) 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
() Started crushing with 40 stamps on 6 April. (*) Owns. 
24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value £ 36,000, 
and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims at a price 
equivalent to vA per share. (*) Calculated on actual, 
profits of working. (*) Owns 25,000 Wemmer shares, 
value £ 200,000, allowed for in estimate. (°) £5 shares. 


Rhodesian shares: have been as inactive as other 
South African descriptions. In Rhodesia also thy 
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labour question seems to be causing great delay in the 
development of the gold-mining industry. Mr. Maurice 
Heany, the managing director of the Matabele Gold 
Reefs, has just announced that the Geelong Mine, on 
which so many hopes are centred, will not be able to 
start crushing until July or August owing to the 
scarcity of labour. He also takes the opportunity of 
warning investors against believing that the Geelong 
mine is going to yield a fabulous number of ounces to 
the ton, It can be relied upon, he declares, to give 
good payable results but no more. By this we assume 
that he means a yield of somewhere about an ounce to 
the ton. 


Westralians have been firmer than has been customary 
of late, and a few of the better-class mines have shown 
improvements in the quotations. But Northern Terri 
tories are still under £1; Market Trusts are only worth 
2s. 3d. apiece, Loan and General Finance and Joint 
Stock Trusts are each quoted at just over ros. The 
Bottomley Group is still in the valley of despair there- 
fore, and the reconstruction meeting of the West 
Australian Market Trust on Wednesday has not done 
it any good. It was a fearful and wonderful gathering, 
but it served its purpose. Henceforth the Trust will 
enter upon a new avatar as the Westralian Market Trust, 
and the confiding shareholders have submitted to a call 
of 5s. on every share. The creditors are to be partly paid 
by 250,000 newly created 6 per cent Preference shares, 
and the remaining 12s. in the £ they are to receive in 
cash. Then a quarter of a million new Ordinary shares 
are created for issue, the money goes into the coffers, 
and heigh presto! the Market Trust is on its legs again. 
The great objection to the process is that if repeated too 
often it becomes somewhat costly, but if the shareholders 
do not mind we see no reason why any one else should. 
Mr. Bottomley has their confidence; he has even gene- 
rously refused 45000 a year due to him as managing 
director of the Company he has brought to grief, and 
will only take 41000 a year henceforth and a percentage 
of the profits. After this, who would be so churlish as 
to deny him the quality of altruism? — 


But in the various speeches Mr. Bottomley addressed 
to the meeting there were some curious bits of self- 
revelation which are interesting to the outsider. He 
confessed to being ‘‘ a little jealous, at a time like this, 
to conserve what little reputation the troubles of the 
Market Trust may have left me.” One does not expect 
a man who has dealt in such large-handed fashion with 
the funds of the Market Trust placed in his care to be 
so careful of preserving such a trifling thing. Then he 
quoted Lord Beaconsfield’s paraphrase of Goethe's 
saying: ‘‘Against bad faith one may guard, but no 
human sagacity can baffle the unconscious machinations 
of stupidity.” He alluded of course to the shareholders 
who had been frightened into selling some of their 
shares, though it was scarcely polite of him to tell them 
to their faces that they were fools. But what sublime 
faith in human nature Mr. Bottomley here displayed. 
The Market Trust had been ruined, he explained, by the 
stupidity of the shareholders who were frightened into 
selling their shares in Northern Territories and other 
undertakings, and thus playing the game of the 
‘‘ bears.” This danger he had not guarded against. 
We should have supposed, if Mr. Bottomley had not 
told us the contrary, that his intimate and long-stand- 
ing acquaintance with the ways of shareholders would 
have taught him that whatever else they may be relied 
upon to do they may be trusted to act foolishly. Mr. 
Bottomley should know this better than any man. 
When we read his speeches, however, we honestly con- 
fess to a sincere admiration of his gifts. To any young 
man who wishes to shine as a director of a financial trust 
company we recommend them for careful study. 


NEW ISSUES. 


CONVALMORE-GLENLIVET AND SCAPA DISTILLERIES, 
LIMITED. 

This new distillery issue has a capital of £135,000 
divided into 7500 five per cent. Cumulative Preferenc 
shares and 6000 Ordinary shares.of £10each. The Cor 
pany is formed to take over the businesses of the two we 
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known Highland malt distilleries, the Convalmore-Glenli- 
vet in Banff and the Scapa Distillery at St. Ola in Orkney. 
The purchase price to be paid by the new Company for 
the combined properties, with the plant, buildings, &c., 
is fixed at £114,945. The net profits of the two dis- 
tilleries, according to the accountant’s certificate, were 
49968 and £10,168 respectively for the past two years. 
The chairman of the Company is Mr. J. C. King, of 
the brewing firm of Campbell, Hope & King. Of the 
other directors Mr. Hatt Auty is also a director of Allsopp 
& Son, and Mr. Peter Dawson, the managing director, 
has been in control of the larger distillery since its 
commencement in 1893. 


THE GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ Company is formed 
to take over the business of goldsmiths and silversmiths, 
diamond and gem merchants, watch and clock makers, 
&c., founded in 1880 and formerly known as _ the 
Manufacturing Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ Company 
at 112 & 110 Regent Street, a business with which was 
combined in 1893 the Goldsmiths’ Alliance, Limited. The 
profits of the past year’s trading are certified at £50,000 
and the profits of each year since 1894 are set forth 
separately, showing that they have steadily increased 
during this period. No valuation is given of the assets, 
which consist of the entire stock-in-trade, cash, book 
debts, &c., fittings, designs and goodwill, but the 
directors state that sufficient working capital is provided 
by these assets for the requirements and the future 
development of the business. The purchase price is 
fixed at £600,000, the total amount of the capital of the 
Company. The vendors take in part payment the whole 
of the 300,000 Ordinary shares of 41 each, and the 
balance in cash, which is to be provided by the present 
issue of 60,000 five per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
of £5 each. The dividend payable in each year on the 
Ordinary shares is not to exceed 7} per cent. until a 
reserve fund of £50,000 has been provided out of profits. 
The founder of the business and its present managers 


will remain as the directors of the Company fora period 
of at least five years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.. 


HARRINGTON (Bromley).—Rietfontein “A” shares at their 

eee price seem a good speculative investment, but the mine 

as been rather erratic in its management in the past, and there 
is necessarily some risk, Certainly hold your Henry Nourse, 

P. H. N.—Your letter arrived too late for us to investigate 
the position of the Company this week. We will make inquiries 
and answer you next week. 

M. A. (Gloucester). — Yes; hold the shares. They will 
certainly improve considerably in value before the end of the 
year. 

VANA (Richmond).—We have never heard of the Company 

ou ask about, and can find no mention of it in any of the usual 
ks of reference. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SPLITTING OF BATTERIES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


44 Cheniston Gardens, Kensington, W. 


IR,—My attention has been directed to a short 
review of a little book I wrote early last year— 
Solutions of the Tactical Problems Examination for 
Promotion, 1896-97 ” (Second Edition) which appeared 
in the ‘Saturday Review” of 30 April. The writer 
takes exception to my treatment of artillery, which he 
attacks most vigorously, quoting page 11 and page 39 
as instances of *‘a total ignorance on my part of the 
first principles of artillery.” Allow me to point out that 
the error he complains of on page 11 is in the question 
which was set at the examination, for which I am not 
responsible. My dispositions on page 39 are like all 
solutions of tactical problems open to criticism, and 
where instruction is the sole object in view, discussion 
is always welcome. 

Your reviewer is not intentionally hostile, and he 
cordially commends my books on tactics, but he cannot 
have read the last edition of ‘‘Modern Tactics” or he 
would hardly venture to accuse the author of gross 
ignorance of the principles of what he calls modern 
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artillery, which are as old as the century and were laid 
down by Napoleon. 

If this sweeping statement had not appeared in the 
‘*Saturday Review” I should have considered it too 
grotesque to be harmful even to the publishers, and I 
feel sure your reviewer cannot have been aware that for 
the last six months I have caused to be inserted in 
every copy of the second edition of ‘‘Solutions to 
Tactical Problems” an explanation of my reading of 
the question set on page 11 for the express purpose 
of warning military students against the practice of 
breaking up batteries, except for some temporary .and 
special purpose, as sanctioned in the ‘‘ Field Artillery 
Drill-book, 1896.” 

That batteries are often split up is evident by the 
fact that nearly every examination paper set contains 
instances of fractions of a battery being allotted toa 
force. For example, at the most recent examination 
for promotion held last week, two guns are given to a 
force acting independently, but no one in his senses 
would accuse the examiners of being grossly ignorant 
of the first principles of artillery. 

The fact is your reviewer and myself are exactly of 
the same opinion about the problem in question, only I 
wrote and caused to be inserted in every copy of my 
book after the first issue my explanation six months 
before he published his criticism, which was written 
under the misconception, as the allusion to page 11 
shows, that I set the question which he so strongly 
objects to. To credit me with an error of judgment is 
allowable, but to accuse me of gross ignorance of the 
first principles of artillery is ridiculous. I request that 
you will do me the favour to publish this letter. —Your 
obedient servant, HERBERT R. GALL. 


[We are delighted to hear that Captain Gall has, in 
the second edition of his ‘‘ Tactical Problems,” disso- 
ciated himself from the practice of breaking batteries 
up. Our strictures as regards him would have been 
modified had we known this when we reviewed the 
book. We do not, however, consider our condemnation 
of the practice by any means too sweeping. If ex- 
amination papers ‘‘ contain instances of fractions of a 
battery being allotted to a force,” that does not prove 
‘that batteries are often split up,” but simply that the 
examiner is not conversant with the tactics of Field 
Artillery as taught at Aldershot, Okehampton, and 
every Continental camp. We heartily sympathise with 
Captain Gall; he has to teach not what is correct, but 
what is likely to please examiners, who prove them- 
selves ignorant by the questions they set. His remedy 
is, however, to be sought at the department of Military 
Education, not with us. For we repeat that to break a 
battery up is, at the present day, so unpardonable a sin, 
that the bare suggestion of it, except as provided for in 
F. A. Drill, at an Aldershot Field-day, would only be 
regarded as a grotesque error of gross ignorance as to 
Field Artillery principles. } 


BRITISH MARKSMANSHIP? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
30 Wimpole Street, London, W. 
Sir,—It has fallen to my lot to serve her Majesty 
with Colonial forces in South Africa. I have seen 
Imperial and Colonial troops of all sorts in action, and 
I have had impressed upon me the high value of marks- 
manship. I should not ask space for the expression of 
my individual opinion on this matter if I did not know 
it to be shared by many officers with their regiments on 


foreign service, and by many other military men, who, 


have some real and practical knowledge of the subject. 
It was hoped that the question would be raised and 
considered during the recent debate in the House of 
Commons; but, with the exception of Colonel Wyndham 
Murray, who in emphasising the importance of: our 
infantry distinctly expressed his opinion that the ammu- 
nition served out to the men for practice should be five 
times in amount annually what it is, no one commented 
upon this most important point. The Lee-Metford rifle 
can be used from 2000 yards to 1 yard, and if fired 
with that coolness and confidence which marksmanship 
so invariably tends to give a man is the most deadly 
weapon for an individual soldier the world has yet seen. 

What then is the degree of skill with the rifle which the 
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ordinary soldier possesses? What is the training 
given, and what are the inducements offered to the 
soldier to acquire skill? A report dealing with the 
‘“Progress of Musketry Instruction in the Army” is 
issued annually, and the last one obtainable, published 
in 1895, contains many interesting statistics. In the 
whole 150 battalions of British infantry in 1894 there were 
3480 marksmen, or 3°29 per cent. Thus if marksman- 
ship in our soldiers be desirable, we are a long way 
from having it at present. Marksmanship to any 
extent is unobtainable under the present system, which 
approximately is an annual course of target practice 
during which the soldier (dealing for“the moment only 
with the infantry) fires 119 rounds at the target. This 
supply may be supplemented at the discretion of 
the Captain and the C. O. to the extent of another 
eighty-one rounds, though this is not an essential part 
of the course, nor invariably supplied, and the soldier 
may purchase ammunition, if he so desires to invest a 
portion of his pay, at a cheap rate from the Govern- 
ment, and use it in rifle practice asa recreation. In 
addition to this he is* served during the field firing—a 
most unfortunately limited: part of the soldier’s annual 
training, with some six more ball cartridges. Two 
hundred rounds are often fired away by a sportsman in 
three or four days’ spring buck shooting, and yet this 
meagre allowance is all the country thinks it can afford 
to give men during the whole year, who are maintained 
and trained for one great purpose, namely, to shoot 
straight when called upon by their country to do so, 
and even that amount is fired by the soldier annually 
as an exception rather than as a rule. Marksmanship 
is an art, and one in a fair degree not difficult to 
acquire. That our system of training—if supplemented 
with a greater amount of target practice and field 
firing is capable of imparting it there is no question. 
The fault is that it is entirely inadequate, and that the 
annual course should be gone through at least every 
two months. If the objection of expense be urged, it 
may be fairly answered, admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that not another shilling can be afforded for the 
efficiency of the fighting force, that a numerically 
much smaller regiment of marksmen and first-class 
shots would be twice as valuable as the present average 
tegiment, the great majority of whom are admitted by 
the official report to be—through the fault not of the 
soldiers, but of a penny-wise system—only second 
and third-class shots. The superiority of such a regi- 
ment would, I submit, be shown not merely in an 
Afridi or Colonial campaign, but against any enemy, in 
any country, and under every conceivable condition. 
Victory in future engagements will not be to the bat- 
talions which are largest, but to those which shoot 
straightest.—I am, sir, yours very truly, 
ALFRED P. HILtier. 


RIOTING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Royal Colonial Institute, London, W.C., 


‘Sir,—There has been serious rioting at Montserrat, 
one of the Leeward Islands. Pending Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s explanation in Parliament, I will merely say that 
there has been a conflict between the native population 
ef the island and the authorities, blood has been shed, 
lives have been lost, and the Commissioner has been 
attacked and severely injured. 

The ‘‘ Federalist” (of Grenada) of 4 May, previous to 
the conflict, had already written as follows :—‘‘ There 
must be something rotten in the Government of the 
Leeward Islands. Not long ago there was a serious 
tiot in St. Kitt’s. The labouring population rose and 
set fire to estates. They ‘held up’ the town of Basse- 
terre, and were only quelled by an armed force from one 
ef Her Majesty’s ships, and after blood had been spilt. 
In Dominica the La Plaine tragedy startled the West 
Indies, and even awoke the Colonial Office from its 
sleep; and now we have little Montserrat rioting, and 
apparently rioting with a purpose. What is the cause? 
The answer is simple: Outrageous misgovernment. 
In Montserrat things have reached such a pass that the 
people of all classes—not the peasantry alone—are 
tipe for revolt. On 14 April they were within an ace of 
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rising, and since then the public, mind has been agitated 
and disturbed. A cruel and unjust law, the High Road 
Ordinance, is the cause and secret of the discontent. 
By this enactment every adult male—other than the 
planters—is compelled, in person, to give a number of 
days’ work upon the public roads, and, failing to do 
so, his goods and chattels are levied upon, or he him- 
self sent to prison for fourteen days with hard labour. 
Such a statute is outrageous. It is cruel. It is meant 
to create disorder, thereby giving the Government and 
planters a pretext to shoot the negroes down. How 
the people of Montserrat have stood this iniquity so 
long is a matter of surprise.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s account in Parliament of what has 
happened in Montserrat is anxiously expected.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, CHARLES HENEAGE, 

Representing the West Indian and Demerara Editors. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,— When I first read the article on the Indian 
Famine in a recent issue, I was inclined to think 
that the writer had taken too narrow a view of 
the cause of the poverty of the Indian ryot, and I 
still think that Mr. Dadabhai is right in attributing it 
partly at least to the unavoidable evil of foreign domina- 
tion; but the more one thinks of it the more clear it 
seems that, after all, at the bottom of the Hindu want 
of thrift is what the writer calls their perverse ‘re- 
ligious law,” and that the first step towards the de- 
velopment of thrift should take the direction of a 
reasonable Malthusianism. The question is of supreme 
importance, for ‘‘ without thrift there can be no credit,” 
and without credit there can be no progress in agri- 
culture, and certainly none of those agricultural banks 
which are so much recommended just now both for 
India and Ireland.—I enclose my card, and am yours 
truly, M. C.'S. 


THE PRISON SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


S1r,—There is a good deal of truth in the letter of 
your correspondent ‘‘ L.,” but I do not think it contains 
the whole truth. Would there be this obstinate pre- 
judice against ex-convicts if we had around us numbers 
of reformed ex-convicts who were now good and useful 
citizens ? I believe not. It is because the prisoner is, 
in the vast majority of cases, as bad (or worse) when he 
leaves prison as when he entered it, that the public 
regards the ex-prisoner in so unfavourable a light. A 
large part of the public has an unreasoning and un- 
reasonable faith in juries, judges, Home Office officials 
and prison officials. If a man is convicted and not 
released, he must be guilty. Ifhe gets a heavy sentence 
and it is not reduced, he must bea very heinous offender. 
If he experiences severe treatment in prison, he must 
deserve it. If he is not reclaimed, he must be irreclaim- 
able—and so on. The first great step towards real 
improvement must be to shake this blind confidence 
that ‘‘ whatever is, is right.” Prisoners as a rule are 
not reformed. Why? Because’ our present prison 
system has no tendency to reform them but rather the 
reverse. Convince the public of that fact—alter the 
system—give them numerous examples of reclaimed 
convicts, and the prejudice against persons who have 
once been convicted will soon begin to disappear. 
Obstinate prejudices indeed cannot be got rid of in a day. 
There will probably be plenty of persons in ten years’ 
time who will still feel convinced that in criminal cases 
judges and juries are for all practical purposes infallible, 
and that the Home Office strains every point in favour 
of a convicted prisoner to the very utmost. But when 
the thin end of the wedge is once introduced every blow 
of the hammer will drive it deeper. Remedies for the 
existing evils must be provided, and the sooner this is 
done the better it will be for every one concerned. Our 
present prison system has very few defenders. Let 
that be thoroughly overhauled first. With a new and 
improved prison system we shall be able to ascertain 
whether every person who has once been convicted of 
any offence, however trivial, is really irreclaimable,— 
Yours truly, |. B. L. 
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REVIEWS. 


HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC WORK. 


‘*The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley.” 
Edited by Professor M. Foster and by Professor E. 
Ray Lankester. In 4 vols. Vol. 1. London: 
Macmillan. 


Pres: the first appearance of the ‘‘Origin of 

Species” Huxley became a public character. 
Before that, he had made many public appearances at 
the Royal Institution and on provincial lecture plat- 
forms; but it is doubtful if his name was known 
beyond the outer fringe of science. In the great 
controversy that agitated all England, from learned 
societies to country vicarages, Huxley came to be 
regarded as the protagonist of the new doctrine. His 
own great place in the councils of anatomical science, 
Darwin’s friendly reliance upon him, and his ardent and 
pugnacious nature urged him forwards, and he became 
the accepted commander-in-chief of the army of science 
in its war of aggression and defence against the forces of 
prejudice and obscurantism. When the campaign was 
over, when it became possible for an anatomist to hold 
certain views as to the relationships of living organisms 
without being hooted at as a pestilent atheist and a 
subverter of all that was holy, Huxley retained the 
habit of battle. If a theologian raised his head, if a 
statesman babbled bland orthodoxy in a review, if 
a Catholic professor trimmed the sails of science to suit 
the wind from Rome, the old warrior swooped down on 
them. From time to time, when things were quiet, he 
would trail slowly through a Review a coat on the tails 
of which appeared ‘‘ agnosticism” branded in scarlet 
letters. Moreover, he became involved in what may be 
called the general politics of science. On the London 
School Board, on the councils of the great scientific 
societies, on Government commissions—in a dozen 
varied ways his name, his opinions and his resolute 
personality became known to all. Meantime, new 
names were arising in anatomical science ; branches of 
biological science were developing in directions that lay 
outside Huxley’s original spheres; the anatomist was 
becoming forgotten in the publicist, and (as actually 
was shown in various obituary notices) there came to be 
an indecision as to the value of Huxley’s direct contri- 
butions to scientific knowledge. 

It has been the pious task of Professor Michael 
Foster, perhaps the best-known physiologist in England, 
and Professor Ray Lankester, certainly the best-known 
zoologist in England, to collect and edit Huxley’s scien- 
tific memoirs, and so destroy any excuse of ignorance 
as to what Huxley really did. To use the editors’ words : 
‘* Huxley produced so great an effect on the world as 
an expositor of the ways and needs of science in general, 
and of the claims of Darwinism in particular, that some, 
dwelling on this, are apt to overlook the immense value 
of his direct original contributions to exact science. 
The present volume and its successors will, we trust, 
serve to take away all excuse for such a mistaken view 
of Huxley’s place in the history of biological science. 
They show that quite beyond and apart from the influ- 
ence exerted by his popular writings, the progress of 
biology during the present century was largely due to 
labours of his of which the general public knew nothing, 
and that he was in some respects the most original and 
most fertile in discovery of all his fellow-workers in the 
same: branch of science.” 

The first volume contains memoirs published from the 
year 1845 to the year 1859, a period which covered 
Huxley’s complete transition from a medical student to 
a leading European authority on zoological science. 
The great external events of his life during this time 
were his voyage as surgeon on the ‘‘ Rattlesnake” and 
his subsequent abandonment of the medical profession 
for purely scientific work. In a review of the actual 
memoirs the most obvious feature is the wide range of 
— dealt with. The first paper ‘‘On a hitherto unde- 
scribed structure in the human hair-sheath” described 
an incident in his professional training in human anatomy. 
Many of the most important papers were based on 
materials obtained in the ‘‘ Rattlesnake” voyage; others 
were the result of his appointment to a geological 
post. But in the total result there is hatdly a group of 
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the animal kingdom, hardly a department of biologicak 
In. 
human anatomy, in addition to the first paper on hair, 
there are memoirs dealing with the teeth, with sense 
organs of the skin, with the spleen and tonsils and with 
the skull. In the anatomy of vertebrates generally, 
there is the great lecture on the ‘‘ Theory of the 
vertebrate skull,” and there are special studies of fossil 
reptiles and fish. There are a number of papers on, 
Amphioxus and its allies, the sea-squirts and salps, a 
group of creatures now known to form a connecting 
link between vertebrates and more lowly forms of life. . 
As for the great invertebrate groups there are con- 
tributions to knowledge of Molluscs, Crustacea, Polyzoa,. 
Brachiopods, Annelids, Flat worms, Rotifers, Meduse. 
and Protozoa. Among these are contained such funda- 
mental contributions to our modern views of the animak 
kingdom as the separation of two-layered medusz and. 
polyps from all other invertebrate creatures, and the 
deliberate comparison of their essential structure with 
a stage passed through in the embryonic history of 
higher animals, and the recognition of the fundamental 
type of molluscan structure. Some of the. great 
problems of what may be called philosophical biology 
are dealt with in the studies of alternation of genera- 
tions and individuality in salps and polyps, and in the 
pre-Darwinian consideration of the progressive develop- 
ment of animal life. In the discussion of the cell-theory 
and of the vital identity of plants and animals the 
way was paved for our modern progress towards a 
synthetical view of the whole realm of life. Finally, in 
a set of scattered papers the value of biological science, 
not for itself, but as a discipline and power in human. 
life and human knowledge, is maintained. We do not 
hesitate to predict that a perusal of this volume alone. 
will convince any intelligent reader that Huxley, had he 
never become known through other activities of his. 
intellect, would have been secure of a lofty place im 
the history of exact science. We have the sincerest 
pleasure in congratulating the editors on the satis- 
factory accomplishment of their arduous and important. 
task. 


MR. LEWIS CAMPBELL’S EDITION OF 
** ESCHYLUS.” 

Eschyli Tragoedie.” By Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 

London: Macmillan. 
"FS present volume of the Parnassus Library of Greek 

and Latin Texts does not perhaps quite come up 
to the high level of excellence reached in the admirable. 
volumes that preceded it. The Parnassus Library was 
clearly meant for professional men and men of the world 
who had once had some scholarship, and who wished to. 
revive the recollections of school and college days and. 
to read again the great classics in the study of which. 
they had as boys and youths gained some proficiency. 
What kind of text would they desire to possess? 
Broadly, the text of their college days, modified only at 
the imperative demand of new light and modern learning. 
When possible obeli and other disfiguring marks, those: 
ohpara dvypa Of many learned works, should be aban-- 
doned, and, when the MSS. give an impossible reading, 
the most plausible and most poetical attempt at restora-. 
tion should be accepted. But in those cases in which. 
the correction of the MS. has been recognised as just 
and inevitable even for a generation or so, there seems. 
to be no reason why the reader should be troubled by 
being again confronted in a note with the confessedly 
impossible lection of the codices; still less when the 
emendation is two or three centuries: old. The notes. 
should not notice at all emendations on which time and! 
general consent have set their seal! Quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus, &c., should be taken as the guaranty of 
authenticity. In Aisch. ‘‘ Agam.” 717, it is quite certain 
that the poet wrote Xéovroc not the Agovra of the: 
MSS. which violates the metre. Since Conington sup-. 
ported the former no good editor has printed the MS. 
reading, and no editor ought to chronicle again the 
obvious blunder of the copyists, unless it is part of his. 
method to record in every case the readings of the MSS.,. 
however demonstrably wrong. Yet we find cimy in 
the foot-note of this edition ; and not only such compara» 
tively recent emendations, but corrections made by the: 
earliest editors such as Auratus (Jean Dorat), Victorius: 
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{Pietro Vittori), Robortillus (Francesco Robortello), 
Turnebus (Adrien Turnébe), Stépheus (Henri Estienne), 
Scdliger (Joseph Justus L’Escale), and others, all of the 
sixteenthcentury,not tospeak of the hostof their followers 
through the succeeding centuries. On the other hand in 
many places a conjecture stands in the text, and’ no in- 
formation is supplied'as to the sourcé of the emendation. 
For instance, we are told who emended mpée3n to the 
obvious zpéoBue in ‘‘ Supplices,” 727, but we have no in- 
formation as to the author of ipot pafdor for 'Eppot paPdor 
ib. 248, though the corrector of the latter is so modern as 
Dindorf, and the corrector of the former so ancient as 
Turnébe. An apparatus criticus should be either 
exhaustive or limited to absolutely new or very recent 
suggestions. The space gained by omitting ancient, 
generally accepted, and obvious corrections, might 
have been put to better account if the editor had 
devoted it to record the emendations of recent (say post- 
Paleian) scholars. Some of the most certain and bril- 
liant of such restorations are only mentioned in the 
notes, but not embodied in the text: others are com- 
pletely ignored. Of the two classes we will take one 
example among many, and almost at haphazard. Dr. 
‘Campbell presents in his text the feeble, if not un- 
meaning, 
Aivony cavrrpq, 
mentioning in his note Professor Tucker’s certain and 
brilliant Acvoowe7 for Aivoro An equally irresistible 
correction by J. F. Davies, in his edition of the 
“*Eumenides” (1885), is not even recorded. The 
«* Eumenides,” asked to say what are their prerogatives, 
reply, according to the MSS., 
Bporoxrovotvrac Sépwy éabvoper. 
What? Is every man who slays his foe in fight the 
just victim of the Awful Goddesses? No, it is only 
“the slayers of their kin” whom the Furies pursue for 
wengeance. This is schoolboy knowledge ; but, strange 
to say, it was not brought to bear on the passage till 
Davies pointed out that the poet must have written 
adroxrovodyrac, and that the true reading must have 
been expelled by some copyist who only knew the 
bvious meaning of slay oneself,” 
but not the far more classical and idiomatic use of the 
werb as applied to those who have “slain their kin.” 


Dr. Campbell accepts, as do all editors, Porson’s 


eipeBévra for eb péovra in ‘* Suppl.,” 491; but why does 
he mention Werklein’s cifevotvra, which is open to 
the only objection that may be brought against the 


_ MS. reading? And why does he give in his text, 
fib. 355, the same critic’s monstrous a word 


supposed to be found in Hesychius in the sense of 
dcerebovra, and in the note on ‘Eum.,” 692, his 
impossible jap in an Iambic passage. We are 
that Professor Ellis’s yaya, Apvaterc 


“*Suppl.,” 878), loud dost thou brag, thou 


crocodile” (see Hdt. ii. 62), has at last found its way 
into a text. We are far from confident that it is what 
tthe poet wrote; but it is very brilliant, and the MS. 
iteading is a vox nihili. 

Surely Housman’s \exaiwy for in ““Agam.,” 50, 
deserved mention better than most of the conjectures 
recorded in the footnotes, and the same may be said of 
many of the suggestions of Viwalt, Tucker, and 
‘Headiam. But we welcome in Dr. Campbell’s text 
‘Ahrens’ ¢doc rixov for gdaove xérov, “ Agam.,” 766; 
Dindorf’s avaxropa Aapedva, Pers.”, 651 (both 
already in Weil); and his own ciddpey instead of 
Turnébe’s. for of the MSS. io Eum.,”’ 
and arebyer’ ‘edyerai| in Agam.,” 1474. His con- 


jecture on “ Agam.,” (287, will find admirers, but » 


we think it far inferior both in brilliancy and probability 


‘to Donaldson’s for icyde (suggested independently 
‘by H. Ahrens), which editors have strangely under- . 
ated. cannot approve of conjectures which cut 


‘the knot that ought to be untied, like the editor's own 
Ob péya for in ““Agam.,” 930, and 
Werklein’s ¢apéwy for ib. 949. A strange note‘on 
Agam.,” 1359; puts forth ‘the doctrine that, because 
means desire,” ‘may mean (not 
“that but) that (which ‘is being 
the whole it might iperhaps be said’ that the 
~€d trove showing much brillianicy and taste, and 
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industry remarkable in an editor who may fairly be 
called a veteran, is somewhat too radical, too new- 
fashioned for the general reader, and not at all suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and exhaustive for the professed 
scholar. Both classes, however, will find in it much 
that is interesting and valuable. 


EAST AFRICAN AGRICULTURE. 


‘* Travels in the Coastlands of British East Africa and 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, their Agricul- 
tural Resources and General Characteristics.” By 
W. W. A. FitzGerald. London: Chapman. 


T coast region of British East Africa gives no 
sign of important mineral wealth, and hopes for 
its future prosperity rest on its agricultural resources. 
The British East Africa Company accordingly engaged 
Mr. W. W. A. FitzGerald to inspect the coastlands 
from Mombasa to Port Durnford, and report on their 
agricultural possibilities. Mr. FitzGerald also visited 
Zanzibar and Pemba on behalf of the Foreign Office. 
The results of these missions are recorded in a bulky 
closely printed volume of 774 pages, in which Mr. 
FitzGerald narrates the incidents of his journeys and 
conscientiously records all his observations on the 
climate, soil and vegetation of the country. He visited 


. many districts that were quite unknown, but as his 


travels were confined to the low-lying, scrub-covered 
coast plains and the off-lying islands, the geographical 
features are of no special importance. He had no en- 
counters with game more dangerous than snakes, 
crocodiles and hippopotami, and, thanks to his unfail- 
ing tact and patience, he had no serious difficulties with 
his men or the natives. His attitude to the natives 
does the author high credit. ‘‘I found,” he tells us 
(p. 141), ‘that by treating them with sympathy and 
kindness, it was easy to win their confidence and cheer- 
ful obedience.” ‘‘I was always kind and just to them,” 
he says elsewhere (p. 502), and accordingly he is able to 
add, ‘‘I always found them willing and obedient.” 
That the author’s method is not always followed in 
East Africa is clear from one or two incidents in the 
book. He tells us that while in camp on the Sabaki 
no less than sixty-six deserters from one caravan passed 
him in two days. That caravan was under the com- 
mand of Major (then Captain) Macdonald, who appears 
to be as successful with Zanzibari as with Soudanese. 
In the absence of stirring adventures Mr. FitzGerald 
was free to devote his attentions to the special problems 
he was sent to study. He had exceptional opportunities 
for judging as to the economic prospects of the East 
African coastlands, for, in addition to his extensive 
journeys, he managed for several months the British 
East Africa Company’s plantations near Mambrui. 
He shows that there are a considerable number of 
products which will grow on the coastlands and are 
of sufficient intrinsic value to pay for export. Rubber- 
vines, fibre-yielding plants such as the Sansevieria, and 
oil-bearing products such as the copra of the coco-nut, 
the tubers of the ground-nut and the castor-oil seeds 
can be grown in unlimited quantities. The success of 
cotton, coffee and spices is less certain, but may be 
reasonably expected. Other products can only pay if 
grown for local consumption when the population has 
increased. The author’s views are optimistic ; he tells 
us a good deal about the use that can be made of the 
fibre of the Sansevierza, a plant which grows in enormous 
abundance in many parts of East Africa. But he prints 
a letter in the appendix froma leading firm of fibre- 
brokers warning him: that the price of fibre is now very 
low, and that the shipments of Sansevterza fibre to this 
country have entirely ceased; hence the import of the 
material would be quite speculative. Practically, the 
agricultural future.of East Africa depends not on soil and 
climate, but on labour. With abundance of cheap and 
trustworthy labour there is)no reason why the East 
African ‘‘shambas”’ should not compete with the planta- 
tions of India and Malaysia: But the chances of gefting 
such labour appear to be'remote..: The author repeatedly 
speaks of plantations going out of cultivation and crops 
- déteriorating|in value, owing to the scarcity of labour. 
Phe price in London of: Zanzibar and Pemba cloves, for 
vexample; May, »1896;\ was from to 2}d. (we 
presume per lb.), whereas Penang: cloves at’ the same 
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time were worth from 7d. to 11d. The one-urgent need 
of East Africa is labour; the mischievous interference 


with domestic slavery has cut off the labour supply to - 


such an extent that plantations are everywhere going 
out of cultivation, and ruin is staring the Arab owners 


and Indian mortgagees in the face. The author bears . 


involuntary witness to the inefficiency of freed slaves by 
his statement that, in spite of the serious personal risk 
of engaging in the slave trade, a Pemba Arab will pay 
a hundred dollars for an ordinary plantation slave. 
Mr. FitzGerald accordingly advocates the introduction 
of Indian labourers as the only chance of restoring 
agricultural prosperity to the country—which is not a 
testimony to the success of British administration. 

Mr. FitzGerald’s book has one fault—its length; it 
would have gained greatly by compression. Nothing 
is too trivial for Mr. FitzGerald to record or too obvious 
for him to explain. We ‘‘ passed a small lake covered 
with the usual aquatic plants,” and ‘‘the water was 
decidedly nasty, it having a most unpleasant taste,” are 
examples of his superfluous notes and explanations. 
The result is that the narrative winds through a jungle 
of trivialities like a path through the tedious East 
African scrub. This is unfortunate, as the book contains 
very much valuable information. The appendices in- 
clude a useful series of broker’s reports, quotations about 
tropical agriculture and meteorological tables, which, 
with Mr. FitzGerald’s own experiences, will enable an 
English reader to form some idea as to the chances of 
making a fortune out of the vegetable products of 
British East Africa. But, despite Mr. FitzGerald’s 
optimism and enthusiasm, we fear the book will not 
encourage any one to start farming in a country where 
the labour supply has been ruined by quixotic inter- 
ference with domestic slavery. 


LETTERS ON STRATEGY. 


‘*Letters on Strategy.” By General Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. ‘* Wolseley Series.” In 
two volumes. Edited by Captain Walter H. James. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


i eer is the second volume of the series edited by 
Captain James, and keeps up both the high 
- educational value and literary quality of its predecessor. 
The manner in which Prince Kraft writes is always 
attractive, and in these volumes the charm which has 
rendered his well-known ‘* Letters” so popular still 
. fascinates. Heis, of course, as usual somewhat discur- 
sive, and like many of his fellow-countrymen has a 
tendency towards reiteration. But we can forgive the 
former fault for the sake of the anecdotes and reminis- 
-cences which relieve the dryness of the subject, and 
though the latter is less pardonable, the Prince defends 


‘.it.on the ground of the necessity for driving his maxims 


wellhome. In any case a/not very attractive part of 
- military science is presented in an unusually interesting 

manner, and of the value of the lessons there can be 
. no doubt. Many authors have tried their hands at a 
- definition of strategy, few have succeeded’ as has 

Clausewitz when he says :—*‘ Tactics is the employ- 
- ment of troops for the object of tlie fight, Strategy is 
the adaptation of the fighting to the object of the war.” 

But many material matters influence the latter abstract 
~ science, the soldier’s boot for instance, and the associa- 
tions and surroundings of the General. — Politics and 
diplomacy assert their authority too, and in his early 
pages Prince Kraft most rightly insists upon the 

advantage of centering politics, tactics and strategy in 
the same individual. How disastrous the -want of 
- complete harmony in these divisions of war may be, was 
_ proved to Prussia in 1806, to Austria in 1859, and to 

France in 1870. We may add that our frontier wars in 


have exhibited to ourselves more than once the same 
truth. The campaign of 1806 is discussed first, and 
with a judicial breadth and fairness that is most com- 
.mendable. We do not remember ‘to have ever seen 
the situations put more frankly before students, and the 
deductions drawn are in every instance marked by an 


acumen and freedom from any ‘national bias which is - 


most ‘unusual in -Continen authors.”'' From 1806— 
-we'pass to 1859, ‘and in the campaign--of that 
find an evett richer’ ground for instruction thar in 


the more decisive and brilliant operations of Napoleon. 


India, and the recent one is no exception to. the rule, - 
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The working of the laws of a science are better observed 
in normal than in abnormal conditions. In 1806 a 
gigantic intellect, backed by the concentrated power of 
a dictator, was opposed to mediocrity, feeble and dis- 
united in purpose. The later war was conducted. by 
generals on,‘both sides who scarcely rose in any case 
above mediocrity, and in no case could lay claim to 
genius. Sudden inspirations or supreme energy could 
not counteract a violation of first principles. The end 
was logically and inevitably reached, as was to be 
expected, and might have been predicted. The sins of 
Gyulai found him out with a justice most welcome to. an 
instructor, and our author does not fail to again and 
again refer to them in both his volumes. We get a 
little tired, in fact, of flogging the dead horse, and 
deriding the system of which the Austrian General was 
the victim. It is when in due course the war of 1870 is. 
taken up that Prince Kraft rises to highest enthusiasm. 
In his view the conceptions of Von Moltke are the very 
model and mirror of strategical excellence. Napoleom 
lived and fought only that the ‘‘Great General Staff” 
might learn, and the pupil has eclipsed the master. A 
few faults are admitted here and there, and the Prince: 
throughout is apologetic for his inordinate admiratian ; 
but the reader will rise from these pages with the im- 
pression that the ‘‘supreme command” on the German 
side could do no wrong. Had a Napoleon or a Welling- 
ton been the opponent, a less enthusiastic reader may,. 
however, wonder whether the strategy would. have 
proved itself so perfect, and whether, if from the first 
the tide had not set so overwhelmingly one way, certain 
combinations might not have broken down. But the 
facts, at any rate, are unanswerable, and we find them 
placed before us clearly and intelligibly, and yet so fully 
that, as a work of reference alone, these volumes will 
be a most useful addition to a library. With the huge 
disaster of Sedan the volumes end, and rightly so, since 
after that cataclysm the trained armies of France disap- 
peared from the scene, and the conditions of the struggle 
became more or less abnormal. Those portions which are 
perhaps most valuable of all are the passages where the 
Prince deals with the orders and directions and) in- 
structions of the German staff. There can be no doubt 
that these have never been surpassed, or even equalled, 

and they remain a model for all time. Just enough, yet 
not awhit too little is said, the subordinate is unfettered, 

yet the intention of the leader and his wishes cannot be 

misunderstood. - The inculcation of a sense of responsi- 

bility on the lower generals, a system in fact of decen- 

tralisation, is the keynote running through all of them. 


_It is the only true system, and if it is to be successful, 
it needs men-to be taught their business very thoroughly, 


and to be. made- to think from the time they enter,the 
service till the time they leave. Generals too must-be 
selected because they have a thorough knowledge of 
their, profession, and not because they may in. their 
youth have':been lucky enough to see a few short 


campaigns, im which rough-and-ready methods were 


good enough to gain success. Leaders’ who , dis- 


‘trust, their subordinates take ‘refuge in voluminous 


orders, and insist on the necessity for outposts being 
alert, cavalry scouting, or information being reported. 
When the! cavalry divisions were needed ahead of the: 
German armies, Only two words, ‘‘ Cavalry forwatd” 
dealt with-them in the orders from headquarters. And 
even ‘those two words were but a concession’ which 
might be granted at the commencement of hostilities. 
only. ‘Gyulai wrote pages to his generals, where Von 
‘Moltke sent, ten or twenty pregnant lines. Excellent. 
also are the observations on the influence of fortresses, 
and of the value of initiative in strategy. Most worthy 
of attention |also the. remarks on advanced cavalry. 
Every. one::commanding a patrol, should have 
training of a staff. officer. Even non-commissioned 
officers may sometiines play an important part.” Cavalry 
needs, in fact; men of a higher intelligence, more ready, 
more capable brains than does any other arm. //A 
eavalty, officer has to. think and think correctly ‘in a 


’ moment; and on-what -his conclusions may be, the fate 


of an armyimay hang. Infantry, artillery and engieror 
officers k- ve time to weigh and ponder over facts, there: 


ds not) thé same need, speaking generally, tk rt their 


brains, should. be quick and well baiances., Y sti we 
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legislate deliberately so as to get the dullest and most be read with interest by a far wider audience than is 


ignorant of our boys into the cavalry! What would 
Prince Kraft have said to that ? 


COUNTY ZOOLOGY. 


“The Mammals, Reptiles and Fishes of Essex.” By 
Henry Laver, Essex Field Club Special Memoirs. 


“On the Fish of Dorset: their Habits, Mode of 
Capture, &c.” By F. J. B. Beckford. Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field’ Club 
Proceedings. 


‘HE functions of field clubs are various. They 
certainly provide much innocent diversion for the 
more serious youths and maidens of rural districts : 
wholesome, if unpaid, labour for some one with a 
passion for honorary work: harmless outings in summer 
and ‘‘evenings” in winter. Occasionally, too, these 
bodies do good work in the direction of staying the 
hand of the local, or visiting, destroyer of wild life. Still 
more rarely they earn their right to exist by the pub- 
lication of some really useful list, more or less amplified, 
of the local fauna, which, but for private enterprise 
would assuredly never see the light, since it is not.of 
the literature that appeals to the professional publisher. 
Two small and unpretentious books of the kind are now 
before us. 

In his slight volume on the three classes of verte- 
brates specified in the title, Mr. Laver contributes a 
useful list—in places it is.little more—to the zoology of 
Essex. The utility must, we fear, be restricted to its 
merits as a list, pure and simple, for the system of 
classification shows signs of the carelessness that so 
often passes current at field clubs. Thus, the lampreys 
are here included among fishes (a mistake also made, 
by the way, by Mr. Beckford in his interesting list of 
Dorset fish), and ‘‘ whitebait”. is spoken of in the 
somewhat chatty introduction as ‘this tiny fish,” 
without allusion to its predominant elements, sprat and 
herring. Indeed, the section on fishes is, as admitted 
by the author, the weakest in the book; and it would 
certainly have been better had he paid less attention to 
vanished authorities, and been at greater pains to 
acquire up-to-date local . information. _ We cannot 
sympathise with his complaint regarding the absence 
of trustworthy amateur ichthyologists in the county, 
when there resides, near Southend, to our own know- 
ledge, a gentleman who could have supplied much 


interesting information on the. fishes of the Thames . 


estuary. The altogether disproportionate reprint, for 
instance, from the work of Dr. Giinther on the subject 


‘of the introduced wels might well have given place. 


to some remarks on the breeding of conger; indeed, 
the notes on all the’ fishes, with perhaps two. or 
three exceptions, are exceedingly meagre. Nor can we 
give unqualified praise to the notes on mammals. The 
author states, for instance, that young moles are able to 
fast for considerable periods, but, although claiming 
the creature as ‘‘ useful,” he omits all mention of the 
nature of its food. Similarly, he denies that the badger 


is ‘‘ vermin,” but gives no such information on the sub- _ 


ject of its food, as might support his conclusion. Of 
the rabbit he says: ‘Its food, habits and appearance 
are sufficiently well known to all dwellers in the 
country.” So they may be; and so, indeed, may be-all 
that Mr, Laver here sets down, not to mention ai good 
deal that he does not. This, however, is not the spirit 
in which to set about compiling a book intended for the 
general reader, whose ignorance on all technical points 
Should certainly be assumed by the author. As a list, 


then, the work has a distinct use; but it is so full of - 


imperfections on other counts that it is almost to, be 
regretted that the author did not further curtail it to the 
barest catalogue. 


In Mr. Beckford’s. less pretentious brochure on the , 


Dorset fish, the author gives. an interesting account 


of the fish in Poole Harbour, of which interesting 
_eritics who appear to live in a bygone century. Half of 
_ them, as was said of old Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, 
_are three hundred years old, and the rest of them are in 


inlet he would appear to possess an intimate know- 
ledge. In addition to a mass of reference to the 


works of Day and Couch, which. might perhaps have 
been spared, the author devotes. much. welcome - 
_ Space: to thé fish and fisheries of his: neighbourhood ; 
and. .his remarks..on the inshore fishery laws may 
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likely. to concern itself with the particular locality 


under notice. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


‘‘The Lives of the Saints.” Sixteen Volumes. By 
S. Baring-Gould, M.A. London: Nimmo. 


EVERAL volumes of this useful work are before 
us. Mr. Baring-Gould’s industry is amazing, and 

his versatility extraordinary. This work is indeed in 
great part a reprint from a former edition, which 
appeared some years back under not very fortunate 
circumstances ; but it has been thoroughly revised and 
in great part rewritten, with considerable additions 


‘from Cornish and Welsh hagiography, of which Mr. 


Baring-Gould has made a special study. He himself 
has told us that he thinks there are distinct advantages 
in a novelist as the biographer of a saint; and if the 
fact was not especially evident in the writer’s ‘‘ Study 
of St. Paul,” it is obvious in the present collection of 
lives and legends. Mr. Baring-Gould has done his 
work well; he has ‘the inspiration of selection,” 
knowing generally what to choose and what to reject out 
of his huge mass of material; he has what he does 
not always exhibit in his novels—the instinct of a true 
story-teller, and also what is seldom absent from his 


' work, the romantic sensibility. These ‘‘ Lives” are 


thus an interesting collection of beautiful stories and 
fanciful legends told in simple and _ graceful fashion, 
without the obtrusion of any desire to edify or improve 
the occasion. There is also much attractive and 
valuable information in regard to all sorts of out-of-the- 
way lore, notably the emblems and tokens used in art 
in connexion with different saints. The illustrations 
are unpretending, but very good of their kind. We 
are disposed indeed to regard these volumes as con- 
taining Mr. Baring-Gould’s most successful effort in 
the field of fiction. 


‘Francis of Assisi.” By Canon Knox Little. 
Isbister. 
Canon Little has also, we believe, made sundry 
excursions into the realm of the novelist, or, at least, 
the purveyor of Sunday-school tales. The book before 
us is a Sunday-school tale, related at wearisome length, 
with digressions and homilies in abundance. It is not 
a biography, or even a study of character, but a course 


London: 


‘ of lectures on the times and events with which Francis 


was connected, and is thus loose and disjointed in form, 
lacking in concentration and unity of purpose. More- 


over, the style at once betrays the fluent speaker, not 


the careful, conscientious critic, in the author. It is 


exuberant and redundant, not without a certain pic- 


turesque power and flowing grace, but sadly in need of 
rigorous pruning. Canon Little needs Sydney Smith’s 


. advice to strike out every other word you write in 


order to give vigour to your style. Not that this book 
is a bad one, though it has plenty of literary faults ; 
on the contrary, it is much better than we had ex- 
pected from a popular preacher, and had Canon Little 
kept more closely to his main subject, and restrained 
his perilous facility of words, the book might have 
been made a good one. We could even have for- 
given the writer the blemishes indicated if he had not 
gone out of his way to depreciate the beautiful little 
life of St. Francis by Mrs. Oliphant. When Canon 
Little allows himself to talk about that accomplished 
lady’s ‘‘ very insufficient imaginative sympathy either 
with the time or the man,” and hints that her his- 
torical acquaintance. with either was inadequate, ‘he 
merely betrays his own critical incapacity, and prepares 
us to discount liberally his judgment of character, 


“The Life, Letters and Writings of John Davenant, 
D.D.” By Morris ‘Feller, B.D. London: 

’ There are certain typical clergymen and theolagical 


heaven. Yet they undoubtedly serve a purpose. No 


more painstaking students of the past are to be foun 


than these curious bookworms, whose highest delight is 
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_nigh impossible. ‘“Das’ Kapital” has been treated by 


to peruse a medieval manuscript or unearth the for- 
‘gotten leaves of dead controversies. To this class, at 
any rate in part, belongs the author of the volume in 
hand. Evidently he would have been far more at home in 
the sixteenth century than in his vicarage near the 
Marylebone Road to-day. Yet Mr. Fuller’s. sympathy 
with a past age and a past theology renders him all the 
better qualified to set before us the life of a bishop of 
an older day ; and he has done so with much ability 
and great skill. His hero, Davenant, was Bishop of 
Salisbury from 1621 to 1641, and bore a prominent part 
in the controversies of that troubled time. He was one 
of the English deputies sent by James I. to the Synod 
of Dort, and easily assumed the position of their leader. 
He was a Calvinist, but a moderate one, who might 
more accurately in his biographer’s judgment be 
termed an Augustinian. Indeed, his tolerance and 
general moderation, considering the time when he lived, 
are remarkable. He came into contact, of course, with 
Laud, who, whatever his faults, knew men, and 
recognised a good and true man in the Bishop of 
Salisbury. To Laud the author devotes a whole 
chapter, which he sums up with the emphatic declara- 
tion that if the Church of England has not become 
a Calvinist sect, it is due to WilliaM Laud. Mr. Fuller 
includes several of Davenant’s theological writings in 
his book, but we think he might have contented him- 
self with a few brief specimens of the bishop's style. 
As they stand, they are of little interest to a modern 
theologian, and display no conspicuous insight or 
ability, while they break up the order and continuity of 
the book. Mr. Fuller should take it as a genuine com- 

liment when we assure him that we are much more 
interested in what he has himself written of Bishop 
Davenant than in the latter’s own writings. 


“*A Benedictine Martyr in England: Being the Life, 
&c., of Dan John Roberts, O.S.B.” By Dan Bede 
Camm, O.S.B. London: Bliss, Sands. 


It is not a bad thing to bring home to the somewhat 
tough comprehension of the average British Protestant 
that the persecutions and executions of the sixteenth 
century were not all on one side. Elizabeth was un- 
doubtedly provoked to her stern measures of repression 
by the Pope himself and his representatives, whose 
conduct and language admit of no justification, But she 
was fighting for her throne, and she did not spare those 
upon whom she had come to look, not without reason, 
as the bitterest and most unscrupulous foes of her rule 
and her country. Still, when all is said, the story of 
the Elizabethan campaign against priests is not a 
pleasant one for a patriotic Englishman to read ; and it 
is a page of this story which is unfolded in the book of 
Dan Bede Camm. It has interested us, in spite of its 
possessing almost every conceivable fault which a book 
of the kind should lack ; the personality of John Roberts 
is superior to his biographet’s slovenliness of style and 
arrangement, his dull and heavy tread, his aggravating 
conceit, his exasperating tendency to edification, and 
hhis utter lack of humour. 


** Pre-Reformation Worthies.” By the Rev. W. Cowan. 
London: Elliot Stock. 


This little book is a useful collection of short sketches, 


. qeving with the lives of Grosstéte, 4 Kempis,. Stampitz, 


t is very well put together, and the writer is 


_ well qualified to undertake a second series. 


MARX CONFUTED. 


-“* Karl Marx and. the Close of his: System.” By Eugen 


v. Boehm-Bawerk. Translated by Alice’ M. Mac- 
donald. \Londow: Unwin. il 


OME day we shall doubtless be able to appraise the 


‘work of Karl. Marx at.jits}real.walue, and) ‘‘ Das 
Kapital” will fall into its proper niché in the; literature 
resent appraisement is.well- 


the great majority. of Socialists. as their Biblé, and criti- 


|,cism, which so often takes the form of scéptical attack, 
_is to them mere blasphemy, Moreover, just as Christians 


take their Bible very on trust, so. do most 
Mr. 


their Marx. George Bernard Shaw once 
told us that he Was engagéd on a cértain océasion in 
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‘ctiticising the “‘ Capital” before an audience of a 
Social-Democrats. They yelled to him to read 

and be convinced. He told them he had read th 
** Capital” right through, and asked how many of them 
had done the same. Not one among that audience o 
Marxists was able to confess the fact. Truly they 
have an excuse, for all the heaviness and baldneg 
and general distastefulness which distinguish th 
average writer on political economy, and all the head. 
splitting involutions and bottomless profundity which 
are the mark of the German philosopher are combined jy 
Karl Marx, and the perusal of his work is indeed 4 
weariness of the flesh. 

Faith without sight is remarkably in evidence ip 
another direction. Marx’s great work was divided int 
three volumes, but only the first was published until 
some years after his death. For a long time the faith. 
ful had but a partial explanation of the Marxian system 
to feed upon, and the onslaught of the sceptics was met 
by the assertion that any apparent contradictions in 
Volume I. would be satisfactorily solved in the other 
volumes. The axiomatic, fundamental doctrine of the 
first volume, it will be remembered, was that the whok 
value of commodities was based on the labour embodied 
in them; and from this law of value was deduced the 
further dogma that commodities must exchange in pfo. 
portion to the quantity of labour which they contain; 
while as a matter of disagreeable fact the ordinary man 
spends much of his thought in bewailing the greater 
pay which others receive for less work than he does ; or 
to take a current example, the wheat selling to-day at 
twice the price equally good wheat commanded a couple 
of years ago, has not had an hour’s more labour éx 
pended on its sowing and harvesting. But Man 
admitted that the facts of the market refuted this partof 
his doctrine. He laid down the dogma of surplus value, 
which is the profit falling to the capitalist from his 
exploitation of the labourer; but the development of 
this doctrine, in relation to the capitalist’s profits, again 
landed him in a position denied by experience, for the 
gains of capital are not necessarily in proportion to the 
number of labourers employed or the surplus value of 
labour extracted from them. But the puzzles and the 
contradictions, said Marx, will all be solved in later 
portions of the work. When Volume II. appeared it 
was found that the economic discords were still unre 
solved. And the tardy publication of Volume III. leaves 
glaring inconsistencies in the system still apparent. 

Professor Boehm-Bawerk has written this book to 
demonstrate that the inconsistencies of the first volume 
still remain in the third. For the details of Bawerk’s 
refutation the book itself must be consulted; the subject 
is far too intricate for boiling down into the compass of a 
‘Saturday Review” column. Suffice it to say that, 
though a refutation, it is a thoroughly sympathetic 
refutation, for the author has the deepest respect for the 
great economist; and English readers will be mutch 
helped in their study by the excellent translation of a 
work which it cannot nave been easy to render into 
smooth and intelligible English. 


MR. PEASE’S HUNTING REMINISCENCES. 


‘Hunting’ Remimiscences.” By Alfred E, Pease, M.P. 
London : Thacker. 


R. PEASE’S “‘ Reminiscences” come as an inspirit- 

ing contrast to the usual kind of books written on 
sporting subjects. There is no sprinkling of well-wom 
classical quotations; there are none of the inflated 
paraphrases of English speech, in which a ‘cat is ‘called 
‘a member of the feline tribe,” and girls in the hunting 
field are described as ‘‘ the fair votaries of Diana.” On 
the contrary, he writes with sense and spirit, in a manly, 
nervous, straightforward style on matters with which he 
is thoroughly familiar. Indeed his strong enthusjasm 
carries him along at the ‘gallop, and ‘he delights us 
with picturesque descriptions of scenery, or rises’ almost 
to eloquiénce in‘his recollections of a run. Mr, Pease 


-was'early acquainted With'the kennels, and all his fife'he 


has been a hard rider. ' He'has carried off high steeple 
chasing honours in thé point-to-point raées of thé Hodse 


of Commons.’ But his‘varied personal experiences ‘are 
the more’ exciting, in that he has’ chiefly ‘hunted in the 
“'Provinées, ‘and notably ii the rough Cleveland district 
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of Yorkshire. He is modest as to his failings or mishaps, 


and tells how on one occasion that well-known authority — 


Captain ‘‘ Bay” Middleton, praising the mare-that had 
brought him in second, remarked that ‘‘she had been 
d——d badly ridden.” But that was merely a question 
of a jockey’s judgment and hands, for Mr. Pease has 
few rivals in riding across rough country. In Cleve- 
land, where the hounds are kept from the sea-cliffs: 
where the wiry moorland foxes will go straight ahead, 
and the riders gallop over fenceless hills, a man must be 
as clever and courageous as his mount. Mr. Pease 
prides himself—apologetically—on ‘‘ The Greatest Run 
I ever saw,” and assuredly it was a wonderful perform- 
ance. It was over twenty miles in an hour and three- 
quarters, on the horse that had already carried him 
through a previous run. There was a fox that would 
never give in: who would go straight over rolling 
moorland ; one rider after another drew rein, as in the 
famous chase in ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake;” the hounds 
tailed off, dropping and even dying from sheer ex- 
haustion. Only five couple and a half were in at the 
death, which occurred in the dark. Almost as humorous 
as Sir Frank Lockwood's caricatures of old members of 
the Gimcrack Club are Mr. Pease’s reminiscences of the 
Cambridge Drag. 
We should give a very mistaken idea of the book if 
we conveyed the impression that it is all fire, fun and 
frolic. It abounds in useful practical hints, and often 
when Mr. Pease does not profess to teach, he incident- 
ally conveys valuable hints to the novice. A youth with 
a predilection for hunting and horseflesh, but who knows 
very little about one or the other, can hardly do better 
than buy these ‘‘Reminiscences.” Mr. Pease has decided 
views of his own, though he admits, like the modest 
Mr. Bayley in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” that there are good 
judges who differ. He says, for instance, that in buying 
a young Irish hunter, you must remember that it takes 
more than a year to get him into decent condition. 
Probably, when in Cork or Connemara, he had been 
boxed up in a shed and fattened upon boiled potatoes. 
So also Mr. Pease is against turning hunters out to 
grass through the summer. After a six weeks’ run he 
would take them up to the loose boxes, and give them 
the best of food and a sufficiency of exercise. Then, 
from the first day of the cub-hunting, they are hard 
in condition and good in the wind. Were there no 
question of economy, there could be no question at 
all about that. Talking of cub-hunting, he gives a 
most graphic idea of the trouble and manifold anxieties 
involved in getting together a satisfactory pack of 
hounds. Looks and figures are much, but sterling 
qualities of temper and nose are more important. He 
asserts that the master may be considered fortunate if, 
out of sixty or eighty couples sent to walk, a sixth or 
an eighth come up to his standard. Like all keen fox- 
hunters, and like the great Mr. Jorrocks, he infinitely 
prefers fox to hare. Yet he points out that the hare is the 
more rusé animal, and that the old hare-hunting squires 
were right in maintaining that there is far more science 
in following and killing it. He thinks the sport has 
deteriorated, because the average hare is overmatched 
by the modern harrier. Aud we heartily agree with him 
in his. picture of the beagle—as good for ‘‘ringing” a 
roe in the great northern pine-woods as for running a 
hare on the southern downs. ‘‘ The beagle is not too 
fast; his nose is finer; he far exceeds the harrier in 
vigilance, energy and persistency; while the music of a 
pack of beagles is unequalled.” Finally, we recommend 
Mr. Pease’s admirable observations on the relations of 
masters and secretaries with tenant farmers and small 
game preservers. With the farmers it is mainly a 
question of money. Wire and barbed wire are cheap 
and effective, and it is hard to expect that in hard times 
they will put their hands in their pockets for the sake of 
strangers who gallop over their wheat, If their land- 
lords will not come to the rescue, let the farmers be 
paid, and they will be ready to stretch a point. 
As for the small preservers, they are often city or 
professional men who snatch two or three annual holi- 
days|in the country. Hounds merely running through a 
covert do small harm to the game. Some thought and 
consideration for the arrangements of the lessees - will 
generally prevent friction, and they are just the sort of 
men. who would be amenable to a courteous apology. 
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OFFICIAL BLUNDERING. 


‘Industrial Experiments in the British Colonies of 
North America.” By Eleanor L. Lord, Baltimore: 
John Hopkins, University Press. 


“THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. It 

is not a contribution to the ever-growing mass of 
facts bearing upon the modern industrial problem, but 
a piece of historical research into the facts of two 
centuries ago. The British Colonies of the title are the 


early American plantations, and the experiments under 


investigation are the attempts made by the home 
Government to suppress the native Colonial industries, 
and keep the plantations down to the position of 
providers of naval stores for English use. This 
chapter in our early Colonial history is very little 
known, but it is of the most interesting character, and 
is not without its bearing upon the problems of coloni- 
sation to-day. 

It is a story of official blundering of the worst kind. 
The attempts of the Colonists to compete with English 
manufacturers were thwarted and restricted in every 
possible way ; the official view being that Colonies did 
not exist for the convenience or benefit of their own 
population, but only for the purposes of the home 
Government. Very naturally the development of such 
a policy was one of irritation, resistance and final 
rupture. That it was so in its political aspect every 
schoolboy knows; these chapters help us to realise 
how, in its economic and industrial aspect, the same 
folly was working towards the same end. 


FICTION. 


“The Destroyer.” By Benjamin Swift. London: 
Unwin. 

‘*Sefiorita Montenar.” By Archer P. Crouch. London : 
Elder. 

‘Lady Jezebel.” By Fergus Hume. London: 
Pearson. 


‘“*By Virtue of his Office.” 
London : Jarrold. 


M® SWIFT’S attempt may perhaps in the end be 
worthy of a more effectual epithet, but not so 
much more flattering that we need be deterred by fear 
of injustice from confessing that ‘‘ The Destroyer” im-- 
presses us chiefly as pathetic. For ‘‘ The Destroyer” 
is really not at all a good novel, and yet it is writtem 
with such a manifestly sincere. assumption of being at 
any rate uncommon, if not uncommonly good, that 
only the most unsympathetic could find any satisfaction 
in pointing out that the fault which ruins it is just the 
fault most commonly found in the intelligent failures that 
jostle one another on the reviewer’s table. Weare all in- 
telligent nowadays. What with our knowledge of 
Ibsen, some elementary acquaintance with the Ring,. 
a familiarity—second-hand though it may be—with. 
Nietzsche, to say nothing of whatever may have been 
left deposited in us by the societies which used to 
exploit the ocean of Browning’s uncrystallised psycho-- 
logy—we are all intelligent, we all have ideas. And, 
though the intelligent failure in fiction has not yet 
become a rarity, it already comes to us rather 
pleasantly than not as a relic of the times when in- 
efficient novelists did not think, or kept their thought-- 
fulness out of their pages. Certainly there is at first 
sight an uncommon air of wilfulness about Mr. Swift’s 
failure, but it is a false air, due only to the fact that 
he is possessed of a style. ‘* No one except Maeter- 
linck, perhaps, could let us see his soul sitting, as it 
were, apart from him, and watching the scars of his 
alienation.” ‘‘ He saw all the vigour of iniquity, its 
daring, its love of hairbreadth escapes, in a life’s 
imminent deadly breach.” ‘‘ His heart’s own rue seemed 
to climb up like a hush midnight burglar unresisted.” 
‘* Soon enough they would be thinking that each was 
sitting in the dust of beauty’s and each other’s disdain,”” 
‘‘The Unknown and the Unpossessed had been tor-. 
turing them long, and they had been offered up as a 
twin sacrifice.”” How can one expect an author who is. 
always ready with such phrases to feel any suspicions. 
as to the value of what he is writing? The novelist 
who is giddy with phrase-making has no eyes to see 
whether the phrases are likely to rouse in his reader's. 


By Rowland Grey. 
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. mind a picture of the hero’s state, which might be the 
chief preoccupation of the novelist without a style. 
And whether or no such phrases are in themselves. 
successful products, they are ill-adapted for the work of 
presentation, a pagefull leaves no impression whatever. 


But it would be unphilosophical to speak as if Mr. Swift’ 


might have written a vivid story if he had not been ham- 
pered by the possession of astyle. Itis nearer the truth to 
say that his style is the natural concomitant of the reason 
net of vision, it is the language of commentary rather 


than of presentation. Let us, as:a little example, take’ 


the sentence, ‘‘Soon enough they would be thinking 
that each was sitting in the dust of beauty’s and each 
other's disdain.” It is just what, they would not be 
thinking. Only a time would come when the woman 
would wear a look; or, in sitting down, entering the 
room, leaving it, make certain motions which it is the 
novelist’s duty to discover; when the man would say 
something, meaningless perhaps, and get an answer, 
also perhaps’ meaningless, and both would think 
something very actual and not at all abstract or explana- 
tory, all of which things the novelist should delight in 
discovering ; and then the whole scene, or set of scenes, 
should move the reader who is of an analytical turn of 
mind to make some such comment as ‘‘ they are sitting 
in the dust of beauty’s and each other’s disdain.” And 
so we come back to the old complaint, to which nine out 
of every ten of the more intelligent and ambitious novels 
of the day lead us: Mr. Swift has given us a commen- 
tary to an unwritten drama, a very disjointed, rather 
pretentious commentary, mere jottings, to a drama 
which is singularly unwritten. The complaint has grown 
so familiar during the last few years that a reviewer is 
like to become maudlin with reiteration. But what does 
Mr. Swift think he was writing? From his title, and 
from certain remarks of his own and others, we take it 
that his theme was Love, the Destroyer. Love destroys 
Hubert (Mr. Swift’s book is of the kind that is so unreal 
that every time the reader comes across anything so 
harmless and necessary as a Christian name he receives 
a fresh shock), Love destroys Hubert, ‘‘ who obeyed it 
too thoroughly”; Love is in a fair way of destroying 
Edgar, who ‘‘ disobeyed it too thoroughly.” Mr. Swift 
is welcome to all the credit that attaches to the posses- 
sion of an idea. One half of the idea, namely, Hubert’s 
destruction, is suggested in two pages, and in that 
space of course there is no room to tell us more than 
this, that Hubert, whose ‘centres of control were 
hardly developed,” travelled the world over, ‘‘ busy with 
the rose-gardens of pleasure and their delusion.” Not 
a sentence that gives us a sight of the actual man to 
whom the ‘‘ tyranny of beauty ” was coming ‘‘as a sort 
of challenge.” The destruction of Edgar through dis- 
obedience stretches over more pages, but through all 
the jumble of phrases we do not catch sight of a human 
being stumbling along his allotted path. Edgar, by the 
way, is not destroyed, because Hubert, the heroine’s 
husband, dies, almost as he might die in a meaningless 
novel. So that the philosophy of the problem seems to 
fade away rather. 

Mr. Swift, in fact, does not know what to do with 
his bogey idea, it only lies about and makes him 
solemn. There is, also, a certain significance in the 
fact that the only portion of the book which is at all 
moving comes early, before the bogey has yet exerted 
its blighting influence. Violet, namely, the heroine, 
grows up with an oppression: there is a peasant girl in the 
home-farm, of her own age, who resembles her closely, 
and in time she discovers that this Miriam is the natural 
daughter of her own father, Sir Saul Rimmon. How 
that might have been done—but Mr. Swift moved us a 
little over it, and it goes to prove the danger of 
possessing a bogey, so we will part from him on a 
grateful note. 

We cannot conscientiously say that it is a relief to 
turn from meaning without performance to that opposite 
pole of contemporary fiction, performance without 
meaning, the historical romance. Our being is not en- 
tirely satisfied with the hot. temper and hairbreadth 
escapes of the young Englishman who wins Sefiorita 
Montenar. Nor are we too grateful to Mr. Hume, 


who spends a whole book in the intellectual occupation 
of not telling us his oné little addition to our knowledge 


of the strange things that do happen in this world. 
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‘* By Virtue of His Office” is one of the unintelligent 
failures that may be classed as ‘‘high-toned,” and it 
chiefly concerns a blameless heroine who discovers her- 
self to be the daughter of a convict father and of a. 
mother who was deserted in her youth by the baronet 
father of the man whom she loves. It is not, of 
course, a study of a girl in this involved situation, 
but just a high-toned, perfunctory novel. Between 
whiles the author tells us a little about the things 
that have personally interested her (it is accepted as a 
feminine fault), the flowers at Homburg, the ruined 
castle at K6nigstein, a French master at a public 
school, and so on. 


. LITERARY NOTES. 


ME RICHARD KERR who has been lecturing on 
Wireless Telegraphy in the principal cities of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Holland, has completed a book the 
substance of which is supplied by those lectures. It 
gives simple explanations of the methods devised by 
Mr. Preece, Signor Marconi, Dr. Oliver Lodge, and 
others who have worked on this marvellous discovery. 
The volume will be illustrated with diagrams, drawn by 
the writer, and portraits, and a preface contributed by 
Mr. Preece. It will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Seeley & Co. ~ 


A whimsical romance of high politics and social life 


is almost ready for publication by Mr. Grant Richards. © 
It is by the author of ‘‘ The Curse of Intellect,” which 


appeared anonymously a year or so ago, and at the 
time was the subject of many conjectures. The writer 
turned out at length to be not, as was rumoured, the 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil, but Mr. F. C. Constable, a re- 
tired Indian official. In the forthcoming volume, 
‘* Aunt Judith’s Island,” Mr. Constable shows us a 
strong-minded, humorous millionaire spinster, who 
sets herself the two tasks of reconciling the members of 
her family (who range from peers to butlers), and acquir- 
ing an island on “which to found an Utopia for 
Armenians. The greater part of the story describes 
Aunt Judith’s diplomacy in dealing with the rival 
powers, which she plays off one against the other. 


The same publisher is also about to issue a work by 
Mr. Carveth Read entitled ‘‘ Logic, Deductive and 
Inductive,” which is intended chiefly for the use of 
students who require a manual intermediate between the 
bare elements of Logic and the formidable works of 
Mill and Venn. Constructed for the most part on the 
lines of Mill’s Principles of Logic, it nevertheless gives 
due prominence to the formal character of the science, 
and incorporates the more recent suggestions in all the 
departments of induction, deduction and classification. 
Whilst a strict method of exposition has been observed, 
and an appendix of examination questions added to 
subserve the purpose of study, the numerous examples 
which are given to elucidate scientific principles may 
render the work generally readable. 


The many Gladstonian biographies (estimated at present 
to be sixteen in number of a more or less ambitious 
character) that are about to overwhelm the literary 
market makes one pause to consider whether eminent 
subjects of her Majesty might not fittingly be granted 
biographical copyrights for a short term—say two years 
—after death. Instead of irresponsible scribes hastily 
attempting to seize on the psychological moment for 
the sale of a work, the would-be writer would approach 
the executors of the great deceased, and, armed with 
their approval and authentic details, would produce one 
reliable work in the place of the many of minor worth. 


Unlike other explorers who might be mentioned, 
Lieutenant Parry has entered leisurely into print. 


Having explored from 1891-96, he is about to publish: 


his first and only book on Arctic exploration, with the 
title of ‘‘ Northward over the Great Ice,” under the 
auspices of Messrs. Methuen & Co. The modesty of 
the title, the simple treatment of his subject, and its 


freedom from technical terms are sure to enlist a’ 


sympathetic reception for this work. 


A small innovation that may lead to unexpected 
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results is being instituted at Mudie’s Library. When 
the first pressure of demand for any very popular novel 
has begun to slacken, the cleaner copies are to be 
called in, rebound, and sold at half-price. Thus a 
practically new book will be obtainable at half-price 
within a short time after publication. To those who 
are stocking their libraries and are willing to wait a 
little the arrangement will be a great boon, but how it 
will affect authors and publishers from a business point 
of view it is very hard to foretell. 


Mr. John Lane announces a volume of poems, by 
F. B. Money Coutts, called ‘‘ The Revelation of St. 
Love the Divine.” The treatment of the subject 
appears to be somewhat in keeping with other works 
that have made for the Bodley Head a certain reputa- 
tion. In addition, he issues a romance, by John 
Buchan, author of ‘‘ Scholar Gipsies,” entitled ‘‘ Burnet 
of Barns,” which appeared serially in ‘‘ Chambers’ 
Journal.” 


The result of many sessions of legislative tinkering 
at Irish Land Laws having produced chaos in the 


or one’s neighbour’s landmarks, Mr. Richard Kelly, B.L., 
has decided to clear up any existing doubts. Under 
the title of ‘‘ The Statute Law of Ireland relating to 
Landlord and Tenant and Land Purchase, 1860-96,” 
he has launched from the Dublin University Press a 
little volume of 1370 pages, dealing with all the 
Agrarian Acts passed in that period and with the chief 
judicial decisions upon them. It is claimed to possess 
the merit of giving all that is needed on the subject of 
land tenure or purchase in Ireland, 


Messrs. Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co., in publishing 
the late Sir John Skelton’s ‘‘ Charles I.,” have pro- 
duced a singularly graceful Art Volume and History. 
The literary refinement of the author is well known and 
appreciated by those who recollect his monograph on 
Mary Queen of Scots. It is printed in a large quarto 
volume on fine toned paper and exquisitely illustrated 
with reproductions of many famous pictures by 
Vandyke and others, for which the Queen’s galleries 
have been largely drawn upon. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has written several new chapters 
for addition to his recent work, ‘‘The Story of Glad- 
stone’s Life.” This edition will be issued by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black very shortly. 


Mrs. Edmonds, the author of ‘‘ Fair Athens,” 
“Amygdala,” &c., has just completed a new novel 
entitled ‘‘ Jabez Nutyard.” The book is announced to 
appear in a few days in Messrs. Jarrold & Sons’ six- 
shilling novel series. 


A life of James Northcote is to be published on the 
6th inst. by Mr. Fisher Unwin, entitled ‘‘ Memorials of 
an Eighteenth-century Artist-painter,” compiled by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn. Northcote will be remembered as a 
most prolific painter, and author ofa ‘‘ Life of Reynolds,” 
under whom he studied. 


The same publisher is issuing ‘‘ By Reef and Palm” 
and ‘‘His Native Wife,” by Louis Becke, in a half- 
crown volume. 


RECENT MUSIC, 


5 ea little change is noticeable in those whose duty it is to 
swell Messrs. Ashdown’s already long pianoforte list. The 
first we observe is Ignace Gibsone, who has written a Valse 
Mignonne._ It is rather pleasing in its way, but its pleasantness 
dies a painful death with the composer’s attempt to make an 
abrupt change from three flats to four sharps. There are two 
other pieces by this writer, an Impromptu in G and a 
“Pilgrims’ March,” which suffer from precisely the same want of 
tact. “Elfentanz,” by Frederic Mullen, will, on the whole, be 
found more agreeable than the foregoing, as will also “A La 
peeonaies by Fred. J. Harper. Three very lively pieces, “ The 

ance of the Grasshoppers,” and “Victorian,” a valse brillante, by 
Marguerite E. Gale, and a “Country Dance,” by Haydn Grover, 
do not suffer from extreme originality. Carl Schmeidler has 
written two pretty pieces, one a “Festival Dance,” in the form 
of a Minuet, and another which certainly is not characteristic 
of the “Joys of Youth” (not to mention almost unplayable 
chords). ‘There is not much to be said against Carl Mahler’s 
“Serenade,” and “Lied ohne Worte,” except that the former 
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should have been dubbed a waltz, while the latter would have- 
made a first-rate “‘ Melody,” or “Air in A flat,” instead of a second-. 


rate “‘Song without words.” There are no merits worth speak- 
ing of in. Anton Strelezki’s “ Valsette,” “Chanson Triste,” or 
“Chant Polonais.” A “ Norwegian Boatmen’s Song,” and 
“Joan of Arc,” by G. Lardelli, are decidedly better than any of 
the former and can be safely recommended as agreeable pidces 
de salon. 

The recent additions to Messrs. Hammond & Co.'s: 
“Academic” edition are of varying utility. They chiefly 
consist of little pieces interesting to students, including 
some valuable wrist and finger exercises. Charles Neustedti 
contributes several books of delightful pieces suitable for 
small hands. One of these, the “ Harlequinade,” contains 
compositions descriptive of the “clown,” “ pantaloon,” “ harle- 

uin,” “columbine,” and the “fairies.” Mr. Neustedt is also. 
the author of two volumes bearing the title “Solos de 
Concours,” the contents of which are in a rather more. 
“classical” form than the preceding, but would make a 
splendid addition to the “ Harlequinade.” The finger exercises. 
are by Aldise Schinitt, and the wrist studies by Gordon 
Saunders. Both will be found very useful for teaching 
purposes. There are also included in this edition three charac- 
teristic pieces for violin and piano by Mrs. Wellesley Taylor, 
which are easily and tunefully written ; an accurate and lucid 
edition of Clementi’s Six Sonatinas, op. 36; and some little 
extracts from works by Beethoven effectively transcribed for the 
organ by Dr. Charles W. Pearce. On the whole, the sheet 
music recently published by this firm is not so satisfactory as 
the publications in volume form. The best numbers, however, 
are contributed by Josef Trousselle by way of a “Gavotte et 
Musette,” a “ Gondellied,” and a “Bourrée.” A “Romance in. 
E flat,” by C. J. Grey, is spoilt by some very crude modulations. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ste war is by no means prominently placed in the reviews. 

this month. Of Spain, Cuba, wor | the States there is in 
the “Nineteenth Century,” at least, nothing whatever. Mr. 
Gladstone is the appropriate theme of an editorial note, im 
which Mr. Knowles declares his distinguished contributor to 
have been “a model contributor,” faithful to his promises and 
punctual in his undertakings. The long list given by the editor, 
extending from March 1877 to October 1896, of Mr. Gladstone’s 
contributions shows versatility and comprises not a few 
memorable articles. Mr. R. J. Thomson has selected the most 
effective demonstration of the working of “The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1897” by his comparative examination of it 
with the liability of employers under the old Act of 1880. The 
drastic and revolutionary provisions of the Bill of last year are 
eloquently set forth in his table of comparisons. Lord Brassey’s 
article, “ The Difficulties and the Limits of Co-operation,” is in 
some sort a review of the co-operative idea, in all its manifold 
shapes, from the early days of Rochdale artisan co-operation to 
latter-day schemes of profit-sharing, of which some of the most 
important and successful are established in France. Profit- 
sharing, as between labour and capital, does not appzar to 
flourish in the United States, nor is it, says Lord Brassey, 
“extensively developed” in the United Kingdom at present. 
On the whole, Lord Brassey thinks that trades-unions, if wisely 
directed, will achieve far more in the solution of “labour 
difficulties” than co-operation or profit-sharing. Mr. R. B. 
Marston deals with another economic question in “Our Urgent 
Need of a Reserve of Wheat,” and puts forth a strong plea for 
the establishment of State granaries. From these panic- 
raising questions we turn to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s admirable 
address “On Style in English Prose,” delivered at Oxford to 
the Bodley Literary Society, wherein the young man who would 
write will find in a few pages more good sense and wise counsel 
than in any discourse on the subject these times have produced. 
In “Why Vegetarian?” Sir Henry Thompson returns to the 
fray—-not after a course of vegetarian diet, to judge by the 
vigour of his reply to vegetarian critics of his former article. 
Under the strongly worded title, “Death and Torture from 
Chloroform,” Mrs. R. L. King takes up once more her plea for 
‘a safe, uniform, and legalised administration of chloroform. 
She is for what she calls the “open” method, as against the 
“stifling” method. Perhaps it would be no bad thing if those 
anesthetists she writes of as favouring the latter method should 
experiment upon themselves with “the stifling pad.” 

In the “Fortnightly” the approaching performance of the 
Niebelung’s Ring is signalised iy two articles of interest. The 
first, by Mr. Ernest Newman, deals with “ Wagner's ‘Ring’ 
and its Philosophy.” Miss Beatrice Marshall writes an in- 
teresting and entertaining paper on the relations of Wagner 
and Nietzsche, whose adoration for the Bayreuth master gave 

lace in time to the utterance of very ungentle sarcasms. “ How 
infinitely pure,” he exclaims, “is the soul.of a Bach or a Beet- 
hoven in comparison with the soul of a Wagner. Who are the 
men who swell the ranks of his partisans? Singers who wish 
to appear more interesting by acting their parts as well as 
singing them to produce the maximum of effect with the 
-minimum of voice ; composers who hoodwink the public by a 
sort of glamour into a non-critical attitude ; audiences who are 
bored by the old masters and find in Wagner a-stimulant for 
their jaded nerves.” This tirade smacks somewhat of Dr. 
Nordau. Mr, W, L, Stobart’s two contributions on the present 
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state of the Liberal Party and Lord Rosebery are sober and 
well-reasoned. It is a little unkind, perhaps, to Sir William 
Harcourt to observe, with regard tothe “leaderless Liberals” at 
this juncture, “When affairs abréad are critical, we somehow 
realise the difference between a Party politician and a states- 
man.” The parlous condition of I is revealed with 
characteristic fervour by Ouida in a pessimistic article on 
“The Misgovernment of Italy.”. Everywhere she notes decay 


-and chaos, vandalism rampant, the people brutalised, the very 
dandscape vulgarised. It is a depressing tale of evil influences 


at work. Of the two estimates of Mr. Gladstone, contributed 
by Canon MacColl and Sir Walter Phillimore, we cannot say 
there is much that is illuminating in ‘either. General Fitzhugh 
Lee, late U.S. Consul-Genetal m Havana, writing of ‘Cuba 
and her struggle for Freedom,” gives an interesting account of 
General Weyler, whom he describes as “ affable; pleasant, and 
agreeable in official intercourse.” But General Lee: will not 
allow that General Weyler did much to repress the Cuban 
tebellion. Poli 

Dr. E, J. Dillon contributes to the “Contemporary” a 
striking article on “ The Ruin of Spain,” in the course of which 
he presents a different view of General Weyler than that of 
General Lee. Weyler’s plan of campaign in Cuba he thinks 
was “fat once comprehensive and effective.” He finds nothing 
in his method not strictly in accordance with the usages of civi- 
lised warfare. Weyler’s policy with regard to the “ Pacificos,” 
which General Lee condemns as unexampled for brutality, Dr. 
Dillon declares was not specially barbarous or inhuman. “ His 
vigour,” he admits, “ was invariably extreme ; but I am assured 
even by his enemies that injustice was never found in any part 
of it.” As to Spain, her crying want is a statesman, says De. 
Dillon. She has plenty of orators, mellifluous and elegant, and 
but one strong man—General Weyler. Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s 
impressions of “Mr. Gladstone’s Theology” are interesting, 
but when are we to have “Mr. Gladstone’s Statesmanship,’? 
Mr. Gladstone was not a bishop, though he would have matle 
an excellent bishop. Dr. Guinness Rogers labouts somewHat 
heayily with the portentous inquiry, “Is Evangelicanism De- 
clining?” It isa relief to know, On such good authority, that 
all is well with “ Evangelical truth in this country.” Mr. W. T. 
Stead deals in characteristic fashion with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“long-spoon” speech, and throws his protéctive mantle over 
Lord Salisbury. 

“The North American Review” includes a fourth instal- 
ment of Sir W. H. Russell’s “Recollections of the Civil War.” 
Max O’Rell’s “ Reminiscences of a Young French Officer,” in 
which the writer somewhat superfluously “pays a warm tribute 
of admiration to the French soldier,” is a light-hearted record 
of a brief yet busy career. There are the inevitable papers on 
Cuba, one of which, by Mr. Horatio S. Rubens, on the “ Insur- 

ent Government (!) of Cuba,” is inevitably pro-American. 

e Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott deals in a moderate spirit with 
the idea of an “Anglo-American Understanding,” though 
whether he is right in saying the moral advantages of such an 
entente are more important than the commercial and political 
advantages we are very doubtful. 

The Navy League Prize Essay, by Mr. J. N. Hampson, 
which appears in the “ National Review,” deals with “Great 
Britain v. France and Russia,” and is a fairly good example of 
the prospective and problematic kind of work popular with 
naval theorists. Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s personal recollections of 
Mr. Gladstone, though brief and fragmentary, are interesting 
and revealing. Especially good is the explanation of the 
mutual discomfort and misunderstanding existing between 
Lord Palmerston and his Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Gladstone. “The Truth about the Dreyfus Case” is as clear 
and connected a statement of a knotty business as any we have 
read, “A Descendant of the Prophet” is an extremely inte- 
resting sketch by Mr. Theodore Morison of the life of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan Bahadur, K.C€.S.1., whose services and loyalty to 
our Empire in India thoroughly merit the permanent memorial 
it is proposed to establish. 

Questions of foreign politics and international relations 
occupy “The Forum” rather more considerably than_ usual. 
There is, for example, a noteworthy contribution of the late 
German Ambassador to China, his Excellency M. Von Brandt, 
on “Germany and China,” the tone of which may be described 
as soothing and reassuring. Mr. Hilary A. Herbert deals with 
“The Fifty Millions Appropriation and its Lessons,” at the 
request of the editor, and naturally finds something to say that 
is worth reading as to what should be done with ‘those fifty 
millions of dollars.. “The Trans-Siberia Railway” is the 
subject of a thoughtful paper by Mr. Clarence Cary. Among 
other articles of a capital number that call for notice we must 
be content to name Professor Dewey’s “The Primary Educa- 
tion Fetish” and Professor Willis Mooré’s “Weather Fore- 
casting,” the last-named being an agreeable descant on a 
theme of perennial interest to most English people. 


NOTICE.—Zhe price of beck numbers of the SATURDAY Review, 
except those of the current. Volume,-is ONE SHILLING each. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 760.) 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST.’ 


pues 


A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. The Middl 
es, from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. By C, W, Oman, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Iltustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Mr. Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, 
though covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
néral use of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. ‘The fits 
attle dealt with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367). 
The book deals mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications, and siegectaft, 
but subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and 
Me and of the yarious forms of. military organization known to the Middle 
es. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Avpert Soret, of the French Academy. | Translated by 
F. C. Bramwett, M.A., with an Introduction by R. C. L. Fuercher, Fellow 

of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
This book is a study of the political conditions which ed up to and governéd 
the first partition of Poland, and the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-1774. Itis 
bly \the best existing examination of Eastern European politics in the 
eighteenth century, and is an early work of one of the ablest of living historians, 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by Gzorce Wynpuam, M.P. Demy 8y0, 
buckram, gilt top, ros. 6d. : 

This Edition contains-the “ Venus,” “ Lucrece,” and Sonnets, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pp. . at 

“One of the most serious contributions to Shakespearian criticism that 
has been, published for some time. Its publication assures Mr. Wyndham da 
hoaourable place among men of letters.” —7imes. 

“ Readers owe him a large debt of gratitude for showing them how Shake 
speare’s poems should be approached and studied, and for teaching them how 
books about him should be written.” —A theneuut. 

** Mr. Wyndham’s notes are admirable, even indispen:able.” 

Westminster Gazette, 

‘The standard edition of Shakespeare's poems.”—World. 

__  Therelis-not a page that is not interesting, stimulating, the fruit of original 
thought ahd honest work.” —Oxt/ook. 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lion 
Decve. an Introduction by H. M. Stantey, M.P. With 1oo Illustra 
tions and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. ats. 

“Tt will take a permanent place among-the very best books of Travel. It 
combines solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine 
full book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Abounding in thrilling adventures and haitbreadth escapes.” 

Daily Telegraph 


WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY AND MASHONA- 
LAND FIELD FORCE, 1395. | By Lieut.-Colonel Atpgrson. With 
humerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

** A clear, vigorous, and soldier-like narrative.” —Scotsman. 
“A very addition to the library of African. warfare.” Morning Post, 
of the most readab'e bits of military chronicling.” —Glode. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
By Epwarp Gipson. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes, Appen ices, 
aps, by J. B. Bury, M A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 
demy 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo. 6s. each. Vol. V. 


THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G. Hurcuinson, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Always raey and readable.”-—Scotsman. 
** An entertaining volume.”—Daily News. 
“ Full of useful information with plenty of good stories.” —7 ruth. 
“ Without this the golfer’s library will be incomplete.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
“We can recommend few books as better company.”—S#. James's Gazetté. 


THE MINISTRY OF DEACONESSES. By Deaconess 
Rosinson. With an Introduction by the Lorp Bishor or WINCHESTER, 
and an Appendix by Professor ARMITAGE Ropinson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION.—Post 8vo, 2s. ; leather, 3s. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised Translation 
with an Introduction, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 
Dr. Bigg has made a practically new translation of this book, which the 
reader will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it let 
the hands of the author. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Keste. With 
Introduction and Notes by WaLTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College 
Ireland, Professor at Oxford. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. New) 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bicc, D.D., late Student 


t Church, 
TEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE STANDARD S. R. Crockeft 
THE CROOK OF THE Dow 
SONS OF ADVERSITY L. Cornrord 
BETWEEN SUN AND SAND................... W. C. ScuLtt 
MISS ERIN ........ E. FRANCE 
CROSS TRAILS. .....,........... VicToR Watts 
BIJLI THE JAMES BLYTHE PATTO™ 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. ......... J. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. ........ Lucy 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE 
sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.~ 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


HELBECK OF 
BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,” Marcella,” George 
Tressady,” &c. 


On June 8th. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


OLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


A VOLUME OF VERSE BY CONAN DOYLE. 
On June 8th. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


SONGS OF ACTION. 


By CONAN DOYLE. 


NEW NOVEL. Immediately. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HE AMBITION OF JUDITH. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
Author of ‘‘ Anthony Langsyde,” ‘* Behind the Magic Mirror,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


+ 


THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE. 
By Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Large post 8vo. 7s. 64. 


‘Dr. Fairbanks has done his work wellj and his book should prove useful for 
students of Greek philosophy.”—The Times. , 


THE CID BALLADS, and other Poems and 
Translations from Spanish and German. By the Jate JAMES YOUNG 
Gipson. Edited by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. With Memoir by 
Agnes Smith Lewis. Second Edition. “Crown 8vo. 1251 

“ They are far superior to Lockhart’s.”"—A theneum. 


‘One of the most important contributions made of recent years to our know- 
ledge of this great br: of study." —Scotsman. 
“‘ The perusal of the ballads will show how completely Mr. Gibson has seized 
the heroic spirit and rendered the quaint expression of the originals.” 
Morning Post. 


SIDELIGHTS OF NATURE IN QUILL AND 
CRAYON : A Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural 
Life. By E.T. Epwarps. Richly illustrated with 23 Illustrations by 
G. C. Haite, F.L.S., R.B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘‘ Between them, author and artist give usa book that is daintily beautiful in. 
form and spirit, and that gives us pleasure on every page.’—Scotman. 
THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE CONVERSION OF ARABLE LAND: 
TO PASTURE. By W.J. MALDEN. Small crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION. 
THE JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. 
Illustrations by the Author, Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


_.‘‘This book is one of the most remarkable of its kind that have been pub” 
lished.” —Saturday Review, 


With 


WHY WORSHIP? By the Rev. S. Pearson, M.A, 
Author of ‘‘ Scholars of Christ,” &c. Small crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF JESUS, according to St. 
Matthew, as interpreted to R, L. HARRISON by the Light of the Godly 
Experience of Sri Parananda. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


COLLOQUY AND SONG, or Sport in Leash of the 
Muses. By B. J. M. DONNE. Crown 8vo. 55. 


A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
TO MY MOTHER, and other Home Verses. By 


WILLIAM SCARNELL LEAN, Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Lrp., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


JOHN LANES LIST. 


NOW READY, AT 6s. 
OHN BURNET OF BARNES. A Romance. 


BUCHAN, Author of ‘‘ Scholar Gipsies,” &c. 


HE EDGE OF HONESTY. A Novel. 


By CHARLES GLEIG. 


HE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


By Joun 


HE HEART OF MIRANDA. By H. B, Marriorr Watson, 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Harcanp. 
REGINA; or, the Sins of the Fathers. 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 
DERELICTS. By W. J. Locke. (Second Edition. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. (Third Edition. 


AT 3s. 6d. 
SUN BEETLES. A Novel. By Tuomas PINKERTON. 
A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR. By T. Baron RusseELt. 
SHADOWS OF LIFE. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
THE BISHOP’S DILEMMA. A Novel, By 
ORDEAL BY COMPASSION. A Novel 


By VINCENT BROWN, 


OF NECESSITY. By Henry Grvbert. 


BEATRIX INFELIX. A Summer Tragedy in Rome. 
By DORA McCHESNEY. 


CARPET COURTSHIP. A Novel. By Tuomas Cops. 
A YEAR’S EXILE. A Novel. By Grorce Bourne. 
SPANISH WINE. A Romance. By FRANK MATHEW. 
A MAN FROM 


By E..A. BENN 


PAGAN PAPERS. By 


Author of “The Golden Age.” 3s. 6d. net. 


(Second Edition, 


Second Series. 


GRAHAME. 


THE NORTH. A Novel. 


D’ARcy. 


J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


WITH SKI AND SLEDGE OVER ARCTIC GLACIERS. 
By Sir Wittiam Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S.. With Illustrations. 
from Photographs by E, J. Garwood. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. net. 

Scotsman.— Alike by those interested in Arctic exploration and by those 
who give their minds and energies to mountain ascents, the pages of Sir Martin 
Conway’s account of his latest excursions in the interior of Spitzbergen will 
eagerly turned over.” 


MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES.—First Volume. 


THE STORY OF PERUGIA. By Marcarer Symonps. 
and Lina Durr-Gorbon. With Illustrations by Miss Helen James, and a 
Plan. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d@. net. 

St. James's Gazette.—“ ‘ Perugia’ is a very charming book, which gives a 
a idea of mediaeval Italy and the medizval man than many more pretentious 
volumes.” 
- Bookman.—‘‘ A great deal of learning, which might easily have been made 
nderous, is here presented. in viyacious and readable fashion, and in a particu- 
arly attractive form. ‘The styles simpleand graceful, and tempts one to read 
on, even though the history of Perugia has had no previous attraction. It is 
altogether an attractive little book.” 


SCENES IN THE THIRTY DAYS’ WAR BETWEEN 


GREECE AND TURKEY. By Henry W. Nevinson, Wat Correspondent 
to the Daily Chronicle. With Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Truth.—‘‘Incomparably the most brilliant and sympathetic account of the 
many I have read.” 


IN PURSUIT OF THE TROUT. By Georcr A. B. 


Dewar. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE CRICKETER'S BIRTHDAY’ BOOK. By 
Cro8S STANDING. ~Feap. 8vo. paper cover, 1s. 6d. het. ~ (Shortly. 


A SPRING SONG. By T. Nasu (1600). With Illus- 
trations by Li Leslie Brooke. P#intéd in Colours by Edmund Evans. Paper 
cover, rs. 6d. net ; leather bindings at various prices. 

Scotsman.—-“‘ Charming drawings in colour, sweet and fresh as the poem 
itself... .. No prettier children's has come out for a long time, and older 
readers ought to like it too.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraitof the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Also indemy 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations, 4s. 6d. get. 


| QUO VADIS. A Narrative of Rome*in the Time of 


Nero. By Henrvx Srenkrewrcz. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH 
URTIN. Of this book upwards of 700,000 copies have so far been sold in 
ngland and America. 

Times.—‘‘ Aun exceptionally good novel.’... The 
ambitious. . . . The atm ere is lurid, the scenes of 

« « « The whole novel is full of scenes little less exciting.” 


Copi the General Catal and of any Prospectus will be forwarded 
teal post on 4 


scheme of the book is. 
extraordinary splendour. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 BEDFORD STREET, _ 
759. 


ot On JUNE toth will be Published, crown 8vo. 6s. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. - 
an Seili the Likeness of Christ (W. Bayliss).. Bell. 6s. 
VERSE. 
Sport. 


Trout, In Pursuit of the (G. A. B. Dewar). Dent. 25. 6d. 
Trouting in Norway (E. F. Burton). Thurnam. 


EDUCATION. 
Algebra, Introduction to (G. Chrystal). Black. 


FICTION. 

bem and Song (B. J. M. Donne). Kegan Paul. 55. 

Edge of Honesty, The (C. Gleig). Lane. 6s. 
Ezekiel’s Sin (J. H. Pearce). Heinemann. 6s. 
Flaunting Moll (R. A. J. Walling). Harper. 35. 62. 
Guardian of the Poor, A (T. B. Russell). Lane. 35. 6d. 
Hope of the Family, The (A od Daudet). Pearson. 6s. 
Jabez Nutyard (Mrs. Edmon Jarrold. 6s. ; 
Margory Maxwell (J. mae Small. 5s. 
Master-Key, The (Ik. Warden). Pearson. 6s. 
Miss Tod and the Prophets (Mrs. H. Bell). - Bentley. - 
Peril of a Lie, The (Mrs. A. M. Dale). Routledge. 65. 
Seasons of a Life, The (H. F. Atlee). White. 6s. 
Story of the Young Lady who was Tricked into a Marriage (A 

Barrister). Cox. Is. 


Tragedy of a Nose, The (E. Gerard). Digby, Long. 3s. 6d. 
Word rt Word and Letter for Letter (A. .. D. Biddle} Gay & Bird. 
35. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cycle and Camp (T. H. Holding). Ward, Lock. 2s. 
Finding of St. Augustine’s Chair, The (J. Johnston). Cornish. 35. 
Gladstone, Mr., Talks with (L. A. Tollemache). Arnold. 6s. 


Hearne’s Remarks and Collections (Vol. IV.) (edited by D. W. 
Rannie). Oxford Historical Society. 

Soul of a People, The (H. Fielding). Bentley. 

Spanish War, The, 1585-1587 (edited by %. S. Corbett). 
Records Society. 

Whitaker’s Naval aud Military Directory, 1898. 


Navy 


REPRINTS. 
Alps, Western, The (John Ball). Longmans. 12s. 
Angling Day (J. ths Elliot Stock. 


Bournemouth, Guide to (edited by A. R. H. Moncrieff). Black. 
Eton in the Forties (A. D. Coleridge). Bentley. 
= of the Burning Pestle, The (F. Beaumont and J. Fletcher). 
ent. 15. 
Norway, Guide to (T. B. Wilson). Stanford. 
Robben Ward, Lock. 
nder Arms (R. Boldrewood). Macmillan. 6./. - 


(G!VEN AWAY.—A HIGH-GRADE NEW Hupson Gent's 

Cyexe, fittted with “IXION TYRES,” for the best two or four lines of verse 
on the “‘ Ixion Tyre.” Lapy’s Cyctr also given for lady competitors only. 
Five consolation prizes given in each. Competition. Further details of competition 
and “ All about Ixion Tyres,” sent, on application, free. Competition verses must 
be sent in before 31 July, with this ‘advertisement or voucher attached, and must be 
marked ‘‘ Competition * ‘in corner of envelope 

Tue New Ixton Tyre anv Cycre Co., Limited, 144 Holborn, London. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to Oe Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entively Fitted w Catalogued. 
All the few and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer- “took, A &c. New ‘Chon Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HH. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMFRICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic 4ddress “ Bookman, Lonpow.” Code : Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAP OF GWANDA GOLD BELT, 


MATABELILAND. 
By WM. W. VAN NESS, M.E., F.R.G.S. 


Compiled from the latest available information and Geodetic’Surveys made 
by the Compiler. Published for the SNEDDON ConcEsSIONS, Limited. 


Three Sheets, each 40x27 inches; Scale, One Inch to a Mile. 
Prices :— Sheets, £4. Mounted to fold in Case or on 
Rollers, Varnished; £5. 

Lonpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 COCKSPUR ST., S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, Messts. DAMRELL & 
UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
WItson Co., Toronto, Canada. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—“ THE WHITE 
HEATHER.”- EVERY EVENING, at 7.45 for a short ‘season. 

‘oun Woon, Miss Kats Ror«e, and Powerful Company. Morning Performance, 
jan Ban 28 May, at 1.30. For-full particulars see Daily Papers. 


THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS,’ and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE 


Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
GUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Ev 
Conductor, ENRY® woop. 
The Queen’s Hall ye eee of 90 Performers. 


ission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 25., 15., and 


SPA, BELGUIM. 
TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season, 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, —— Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. Finest Baths in Euro, Sure cure 
for Anemia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices.— or details apply 
to Juces Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 

Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s, 
Finest Wines and cuisiné only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The charming Royal Institute Picture 

Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, &c. 
Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist’s. 


TIVOLI RESTAURANT, 


PALM ROOM—%s. Luncheon from 12 o'clock 3 o'clock. Dinner ala 
Carte or Fixed Price. 


BUFFET. GRILL ROOM, . AMERICAN BAR. 


3s. 6d. Tivoli Supper after Theatres, served in Palm Room. 
Telephone 2760 Gerard Orchestre. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WARDEN, RADLEY CotLecE, ABINGDON. 


C' HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The Annual Examination 

for Scholarships will be held on 7, 8, and 9 June. Ten Open Scholarships, at 
least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded ; also one 

Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians 

only, Also Scholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Na’ Examinations. 

Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15. 

—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by g* oil, wirid, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 
Write for amphilet, “ Water to 
63 Lonc ACRE ONDON, W 


THE GARDEN HOSE oF THE Day Is cell 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Rise 1n Prices. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonvon, W.C 


P. & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAII 
« SERVICES. 


P. & O. och SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

TA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA 
CHEE, CALCUTTA,  CRYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS = ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S 


EF. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to ali Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. Southampton; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.w 


SOUTH .AFRICAN HOUSE, 094-8 Bishopsgate London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
ARSEILLES 


the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, M. 
NAPLES. SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


Managers: { Head Offices 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply to = yd firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Pethe Branch Off Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 
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The: Saturday: ‘Review.. 


NINE NEW 6/: NOVELS. 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


EZEKIEL'S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE. 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART. 
A CHAMPION in the SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNETT. 


THE LONDONERS. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 


THE OPEN BOAT. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 


THE SCOURGE. STICK. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


TWO NEW 3/6 NOVELS. 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 
By D. D. WELLS. 


The OLD ADAM and the NEW EVE. 
By RUDOLF GOLM. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 256. JUNE 1898. 
“SPLENDID ISOLATION,’ OR WHAT? By Henry M. Sranvev, M.P. 


@UR URGENT NEED OF A RESERVE OF WHEAT. ByR. B. Marston. 
(With a Plan). 


LORD SALISBURY’S SCORE IN CHINA. By Hott S. ‘Hauuerr. 
THE WORKMEN'S-COMPENSATION ACT, 1837. By R. T. THomson. 


THE DIFFICULTIES AND THE LIMITS OF CO-OPERATION. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp Brassey. 


ON STYLE IN ENGLISH PROSE. By Frepgric Harrison. 


BREACH OF CHURCH LAW: ITS DANGER AND ITS REMEDY. By 
the Right Rev. BisHor Barry. 


= CATHOLICISM OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Captain Puitip 
REVOR. 


“WHY VEGETARIAN?’—A REPLY TO CRITICS. 


Tuompson, F.R.C.S. 
WARTED—AN OPERA. By J. A. Maitianp. 
DEATH AND TORTURE UNDER CHLOROFORM. By Mrs.R.M Kina. 
THE MICROBE IN AGRICULTURE. By C. M. Atxmay, D.Sc. 


THE FIRST WOMAN’S HOSPITAL IN MOROCCO. By the Countess 
or 


FIGHTING THE BUBONIC PLAGUE IN IRDA, By Miss Marion 
Hunter (late Plague Medical Officer, Poona). 


AMONG THE ELEPHANTS. By J. D. som ¢i, E. 
THE FINE-ART OF LIVING. By Str Martin Conway. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE “NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” By the Epiror. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


By Sir Henry 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


‘CUBA AND HER STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. By Major-Gen. Fitz- 
HUGH Lee (late Consul-Gen. of the U.S. to Havana). 
WAGNER'S “RING” AND ITS PHILOSOPHY, By Exnest Newman. 
NIETZSCHE AND RICHARD WAGNER. By Bearrice 
ARSHALL. 

OUR NAVY AGAINST A COALITION. By Wicson, 
LORD AND HIS FOLLOWERS :— 

Ota RESENT STATE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 

2) THE LEADERLESS LIBERALS AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


(3) POL TICs IN SCOTLAND. By Acapemicus. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By Hannan Lyncu. 
THE MISGOVERNMENT OF ITALY. - By Oviva, 
GORTRADICTIONS OF MODERN FRANCE.. By Prenne DE 

UBERTIN. 
THE PARIS SALONS. By H. @rxtucore StaTHaM. 
MR. GLADSTONE :— 
By Canon Matcor.m MacCo tt. 
{3 By F. Barr., , D.C. L. 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE FAR EAST. 


(CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, LONDON, 


INFLUBNZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase in the death 
rate, and, although it is always advisable to “keep 
your strength up,” it is doubly so in the presence 
of a frequently fatal epidemic. 


Bovril is strength, and strength is precisely what 
is wanted to fortify the system against infection, or 
to pilot a patient through an attack to a speedy 
convalescence and recovery. __ 


Doctors and Nurses well know the value of 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's & Foreign Governments. 


CHAIRMAN— 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 


‘*LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


££ G B 93 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
=x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CoO. 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


AVONDALE HOTEL 


AND — 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 
- 
LUNCHEON. - 
DINNERS 
SUPPERS 
GARIN ann EUGENE, Managers, 
Dutru, Chef. 


POLIAKIN, Band Conauctor. 
from the Savoy. 
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The’ Saturday: Review.' 


IRISH DISTRESSED DADIES FOND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. — 
Executive Committee: 

President: H.R.H. the Princess LoyiIsE, MARCHIONESS OF LORNE, 

Vice-President: Her Grace the DoWAGER- DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Chairman: The EARL oF Erne, K.P. 
Deputy Chairman; Lt. GENERAL R. W. Lowry, C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer; H. H. PLEYDELL Bouverire, Esq. 

Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY, RANSOM, & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress ;—W orks Dep6t—Miss CAMPBELL, 17 North Audley Street, W. 

Secretary: General W. M. LEEs, 17 North Audley Street, London, W, 


The COMMITTEE APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of 
Ladies who depend for their support on the proceeds of Irish 
property, but who, owing to the depreciation in the value of 
land and the non-receipt of their incomes from causes beyond 
their control, have been reduced to absolute poverty. 

Office and Work Depot:—17 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, W. 


Instituted 1750. 


CITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


CITY ROAD, EX. 


PATRONESS : 
HER GRACE (ELIZABETH) THE DUCHESS or WELLINGTON. 


TREASURER: A. J, ROBARTS, Esq. 
BANKERS: Messrs. ROBARTS,- LUBBOCK & CQ 


Hospital affords Medical and Surgical treatment.to 


poor Married Women, both as In and Out-Patients, also for the 
Training of Midwives and Monthly Nurses. 
Patients delivered last year, 2189 ; Wlivsey i im the Hospital 
since 1750, 60,150. 
The Expenditure exceeds the income by over £500. 


New Annual Subscriptions especially solicited. 
R. A. OWTHWAITE, Secretary. 


SEAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


(** DREADNOUGHT’”’). 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 34 Gul. IV., Cap. 9. 
Patron :—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President:—H.R.H. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Admiral E, S. ADEANE, C.M.G. Captain WLLLIAM LADDS, R.N.R. 
Captain W, C, ANGOVE, RNR. an Elder Brother of Trinity House 
Marine Superintendent, P. & O.S.N. | Rev. BROOKE LAMBERT, M.A. 


B.C.L., Vicar of Greenwich. 
LORD HUGH CECIL, M.P. GEORGE. LIDGETT, Esq.j"J.P. 
Admiral ROBERT ‘COOTE, C.B.") p, A. NAIRNE, ta. hair- 
Lieut.-Colonel W. E. DESPARD, late 


an, 
Royal Marines. FRANCIS M. OMMANNEY, 
Admiral H. DE KANTZOW. ©’ 


EDWARD EDWARDS, Esq. | take T. H. S. ROBERTSON- 


Cogeaie JOHN FENWICK, an Elder SHERSBY, R.N. 
rother of Trinity House. T. L. ROGERS, Esa., M.D. 


Admiral Sir WILLIAM GRAHAM, | Major The Hon. W. ROWLEY. 
K.C.B. Dr, THOMAS SECCOMBB, R.N. 
Admini Sit R. VESEY HAMILTON, 


S. W. SILVER, Esq. 
Commander G. HODGKINSON, R.N. | Capt. GEORGE R. VYVYAN, R.N.R., 
Captain J. J. HOLDSWORTH. 


an Elder Brother of Trinity House. 
SILAS WAYMOUTH, Esq., R.N. 
Admiral Sir H. Captain M. P, WEBSTER. 
Captain A.) WHITE. 

Admiral Sir W. -G 

of | ALFRED S. ‘WILLIAMS, Esq. 

College, Greenwich. | Sir FREDERICK YOUNG, K.C.M.G 

BANKERS. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY. 

I. “ Dreadnought’ Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, S.E. 235 Beds. 
Il. Branch Seamen’s Hospital, Royal Victoria and Albgrt Dooks (Station— 
Connaueht Read CER). 18 Beds. 

Hil. Dispengary for Seamen, 51 East India Dock Road, E, 
Pp y for » Gravesend. 


aptains arriving in the Port of London wi On 
to the “‘ DREADNOUGHT” WOSPITA CREENWICH, 


where the vessel is lying, and an Ambulance will be taymediately dectptched to 


remove the patient to.one of the Society's Hospitals. 


All entirely FREE to Sick Seamen of every nation. No Admission Ticket « or 
tter of Recommendation or Voting of any kind required. 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The Society is 0a. by its Act of Parliament to take and hold Real Estate. 


-P. MICHELLI, Secretary. 
762 


President. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, K.G. 


Treasurer, 
GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Esa. 


Bankers. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross. 


Messrs. COUTTS, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street. 
MARTIN’S BANK, Ltd., 68 Lombard Street. 


The Council earnestly 
solicit assistance for this Hospitah 


THE EXPENDITURE, including 


that of the CONVALESCENT is 


£16,000, 


of which sum £15,000 has to be raised 
from voluntary sources. 


The average number of Patients is 
25,000, of which more than half are 
cases of accidents and emergency due 
to the Hospital’s central position, and 
contiguity, torso many crowded thorough-. 
fares. 

A Donation ‘of £1000 will endow 
a bed, and one of £500 a cot in per- 
petuity. 

Donations and Subscriptions are 
earnestly solicited, and will be grate- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the 


Secretary at the Hospital. 


READE, 
Secretary. 


4 June, 1898 
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“THE ROYAL 
Blind Pension Society, 


237 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD; LONDON. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Prasipent - THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


PATRON - - 


Speaking recently on behalf of this Society, H.R.H. the 
PRINCE OF. WALES said : 


**I do not think there is any Charity more worthy 
of your sympathy and support than this.’’ 


1002 PENSIONERS! 
Blind, Poor, and worthy of Charitable Aid. 


7000 annually is required to pay current Pensions, 
which requires to be collected from Voluntary 
sources. 


Treasurer— 
JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., 36 King William Street, E.C. 
Bankers— 
BANK OF ENGLAND and Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, and CO. 


Mr. GEORGE POCOCK, Honorary Secretary, will gratefully 
acknowledge Contributions. 


THE — 


CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 
BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W, 


Founded 1851. 


PATRONS: 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
‘THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


A special refuge for poor persons afflicted with this fearful 
disease, who are admitted frée without letters of recommendation. 

Diet required to be most. generous and treatment of the 
most expensive kind. 

The Hospital has been in operation forty-six years, and has 
given relief since its foundation to upwards of 45,000 persons 
suffering under this terrible.scourge of humanity. 

The building, which has been greatly extended, has accom- 
modation for 105 beds; of which a number are provided for the 
use of patients who may remain for life. 

No: restriction is placed ‘on the admission of out-patients, 
the number of which amounts to ‘upwards of 1500 constantly 
under treatment. 

Out-patients are seen on their own at 
2 o'clock, except Sundays 


The Annual Expenditure is about £3000. in. excess of the Reliable 
Income, to meet which New Annual Subscriptions and _ 
Donations are. urgently solicited. 


. Treasurer, Hucu Linpsay AnTRoBUS, Esq., 59 Strand, W.C. 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., Strand; 


HUGHES, Secretary. 


The Hospital for Sick 
Childten, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


APPEAL for 


HE Committee have been forced to 

purchase the adjoining Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth Sor the 
veasons stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £10,000. 


This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 
purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow ye rng 
jor this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


1, Becatise our feighbours were going to build a 

- new Hospital which would have most gravely 

affected the light, and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because itis Wesolutely necessary ‘to simprove 

the accommodation: for our Nurses. 

3. Because this purchase’ will provide 40 Nurses 

* with a bedroom each, 

4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, | 16 Beds,’ is an urgent 
necessity. 

Because this, purchase, -has given.us,a Garden 


of about alt) &n acte, in which the Children 
.,can_enjoy that air and sunshine which child 


‘life $0 specially needs when in Hospital. 


AT) 


Cheques and. Postal Orders will be 
gladly and acknowledged by 


2A 93 


“ADRIAN HOPE, 
793 


4 June, 1898 
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MR. GLADSTONE AS A COMPOSITOR. 


Mr. GLApsTONE, by invitation of the owners of 
the Linotype Composinc Macuine, inspected 
the working of the invention yesterday, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P., and a number of other gentlemen 
being also present. At the conclusion of the 
examination Mr. Gladstone said :—“I am greatly 
obliged by your giving me a fresh opportunity 
of appreciating the inventive faculty and the 
executive energy of America, as it is exhibited 
in a machine from which I cannot but anticipate 
effects equally extensive and beneficial to man- 
kind.” This brief speech was at once set up and 
cast into type, and printed. The Right Hon. 
gentleman also himself, for the first time in his 
life, set up by the machine the words, “The 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” which were 
cast and printed in three or four minutes. 
From the Ecuo, June 27th, 1889. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, + Street, London, E.C., and go branches n 
th Africa. 


Reserve Fund... ... 


This Bank grants drafts on, ond traneacts iption of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, gs every. descr African Republic, a 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposi 
receiver! for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CHUMLEY, London shee. 


THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE ! 


THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 g 
Art Catalogue on se on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


London Depot, 38 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of April, 1898. 


MINE. - 
Number of feet driven, risen, ant oak, of 388) feet. 
Ore and waste mined __.., ae - 92 58 tons 
Less waste sorted . ons Sed 2078 ,, 
MILL. 
Running time 28 days, 4 hrs., mins. 
‘ons crushed ime on ane 5240 tons. 
Smelted gold bullion 5074 ozs. 1 dwts, 
Equivalent in fine gold 444 5, 16 
SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 
Yield in gold bullion 3041 078. 16 dwts,. 
Equivalent in fine gold... is we 
TOTAL YIELD. 
Yield in fine gold from all sources 7140 078. 14 dwts. 
” ” ” perton milled... 27% 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 5240 Tons Milled. 


Cyaniding Sands oe sos 1,133 2 
47,536 3. 3 
Development Redemption on 5,240 tons at 6s. 3d. ... on ws 1,637 10 
3 


a 


£29,812 10 
By MILL GOLD: 
4404°835 ozs. fine gold ... ooo on oe i ooo 
By CYANIDE GOLD: 
2,735°89 ozs. fine gold ... 


Value. 
£18,390 3 8: 
£29,812 6 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital ia for the Month of April is as follows : 


Devel ~ ons ove ose ona 12 ¢ 
Assay eco oo coe ose ost ose 77 
Buildings _ ... oe 167-9 1 
Cyanide Plant os 6 8 
Live Stock Vehicles . on we ots 196 10 o 
Refin ooo ow ose on 499 5 2 
Slimes Plant... ove 121 713 
Water Purifier... th ove oe one 60 2 2 


43,937 9 7 
FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 3. 
IVIDEND on SuHareEs TO BEARER.—Holders of Share 


Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment of 
Dividend No. 3 (so per cent., é.¢., 10s. per share) on presentation of 
COUPON No. *: at the London Offices, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
as or at the Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau, 

aris. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at 
either of the Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day after 
this date (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2, 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW Moir, London Secretary. 


3 June, 1898. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


3 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDOYS, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 

MISCELLANEOUS MI\ING SHARES 

Business in the above Sheres for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settie- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and ins a compreh summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market, 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINING comprising a of information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, 

THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST ones. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
Printed for the Proprietors by aE py & Sons, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by F FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office, 


‘ 38 Southampton Street Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
704 


Garden, in the County of London.—Salurday, 4 June, 1898. 
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